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EDUCATION AS A PAGEANT 


% Groups from the Boston Normal School Anniversary Festival, June 6th and 8th 1g 
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INVITATION. 


une are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. . 
& 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Ane is described as ‘‘a procession or 
parade with stately or splendid accompani- 
ments,’’ and this meaning of the word was fully 
borne out by the pageant given on June 6th and 
8th at the Boston Normal School, in commem- 
oration of the school’s thirty-fifth anniversary. 
Although displays of the same general nature 
have been for some years popular in Great 
Britain, the movement has heretofore not ex- 
tended itself to this country. The pictures— 
from original photographs—on the front cover 
page show that whether it was the first pageant 
in this country or not, the Boston pageant set a 
high standard. 

‘*The Development of Education’’ was the 
theme of the spectacle, and it was carried out 
by picturesque groups in graceful movements, 
costumed sumptuously, but with regard to his- 
torie accuracy, and accompanied with appro- 
priate music. Alma Mater, attended by her 
handmaids, reviewed the long parade from her 
throne in the courtyard of the school. Out. of 
the distant past came the pioneer scholars of the 
East, chanting a Hindu ‘‘Ode to Wisdom,’’ 
while a group of Orientals performed an ancient 
sun-dance. Next came Greek sages, together 
with the Muses and Apollo, the god being 
accompanied by maidens, who danced a measure 
of much beauty, and the wise men of Rome 
followed. 

From the Romans to the early Christian 
monks was the next change in these ‘‘moving 
pictures’; from the monks to the medieval 
scholars and their patrons the next. Minstrelsy 


tripped past; then with statelier steps the Seven | go, 


Liberal Arts, and a group representing the 
period of the scholastics. Scenes of the Renais- 
sance came next. Then appeared Science, leader 
in modern learning, and History, with some of 
their earliest votaries. 

At the beginning of New England education 
were shown Master Cheever, famous in old 
Boston, and the mistress of a ‘‘dame school,’’ 
with a group of her pupils. Staid universities 
succeeded. Pestalozzi and a number of German 
peasant children represented elementary educa- 
tion, and a dozen wood-nymphs typified the 
kindergarten. ‘‘Modern Education’’ was a per- 
sonation of Learning, in cap and gown, and 
suitably attended. At the last came six Greek 
dancers, who symbolized the joy of life. Then 
it was seen that the goal toward which all had 
moved was the noble building of the school. 

In the fullest sense the spectacle was success- 
ful, and the pageant, thus acclimatized, will 
probably be taken up by other communities that 
wish to plan celebrations somewhat out of the 
common. A city or town might mark its cen- 
tennial by a pageant picturing noteworthy inci- 
dents in its history, and many a school or 
institution could provide material for a display 
that would have both interest and educational 
value. ® 


|' pays to be first of the fishing fleet, as it does 
to lead in any other field. The first schooner 
to land a fare of mackerel at Boston this season 
sold her catch for about thirty-five hundred 
dollars. Closely connected with this, however, 
is another fact, which is of interest as suggesting 
the many sources of supply that a city market 
draws upon and the way in which competitors 
at a distance may come in to ‘‘skim the cream.’’ 
Just before the Boston vesse! docked, the dealers 
purchased sixteen hundred barrels of mackerel 
that had come by rail from Nova Scotia. Had 
it not been for that shipment, the vessel’s cargo 
would have realized nearly twice as much as 
it actually did command. 


& 

Cr of the romances of trade tells how two 

young men who had set up a drug-store 
in New Bedford, and were just about holding 
their own, heard of a barrel of ‘‘stuff’’ that a 
sea-captain had put ashore on a wharf because, 
although he did not know the ‘‘stuff’’ was good 
for anything, it seemed, somehow, too good to 
throw away. The young apothecaries investi- 
gated, bought the barrel for less than a hundred 
dollars, and sold it for so many thousands that 
the reader might be tempted to doubt the figures. 
Such was the beginning of one of the oldest and 
largest business houses in the East —for the 











‘* stuff’? was ambergris. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, not everything that is cast up by the sea 
is valuable, nor can history be relied upon to 
repeat itself for the benefit of every one. So- 
journers at a local beach resort recently gath- 
ered several hundred pounds of a substance 
which they felt confident was ambergris. Cher- 
ishing fond hopes of ten thousand dollars apiece, 
they took a sample to a chemist. The climax 
verges upon the ludicrous. The expert said 
that the mass so carefully collected was evidently 
the contents of a steward’s slush-barrel. 
& 

ven at this day there may be persons who 

do not quite understand what a college 
settlement is and does. They may gain illu- 
mination from a statement just issued by a 
‘‘neighborhood house’? in Boston. ‘‘To the 
regular activities,’ it says, ‘‘namely, the kin- 
dergarten, day-nursery and the seventy-three 
classes and clubs for children, youth and adults, 
there have been added a station for the sale of 
modified milk, a home-gardening movement, a 
civic service class, an art class, a-choral union, 
a men’s club, a monthly neighborhood meeting 
for men, etc.’”? Theadmiring reader will doubt- 
less feel that even if the final ‘‘etc.’’ were left 
out, this would make a sufficient showing of 
activity and usefulness. 

ca 


i ies problem of the ‘‘down-town’’ church in 
a city is, perhaps, less serious in reality 
than some persons seem to find it. In the heart 
of the Boston shopping district is an Episcopal 
church which, from October to May, opens its 
doors on every week-day for a noon service | Sou 
thirty minutes long. On two days there is 
morning prayer; on another day the litany; 
on the other days the briefest of helpful- talks 
by the rector, or some clergyman invited by 
him, and every day there is a little music. The 
fourth year of these services has just ended, 
and the point of interest is that every year the 
congregations have been growing larger—in- 
creasing so encouragingly, indeed, that it is 
believed that: when the services are resumed 
in October, it will be for the six days in the 
week and all the months in the year. 


* ¢ 


DEALING IN FUTURES. 


modern monetary system is popularly 
supposed to be. fearfully intricate. But 
maybe the exchange of commodities was not 
effected, even in early periods, with the perfect 
simplicity we imagine—if we may conclude 
anything from certain parts of the globe where 
— Apne conditions still exist. 


Americans li ina = village 
im ame Aen Pan the Romans” 


When the depreciated ae scanty c' 
fails, business is not for that reason sus 
The head of the family, a hang a small 
sawmill im from ‘‘the S penses 
lumber to the natives for vale re and condi- 
tions’’ of recompense. Accordingly he was not 
= rye 9 when one da: oe ney m a neigh- 

appensel, leadl ng a cow—unwit- 
bal ne on : lenin mown Fda deal this 


But some hitch was occurring in the transac- 
tion. The American wife, whose excellent 
Spanish and intimate knowledge of native — 
and ts of view often brought her in 

”? was summoned out. 


awa, from the cow, I and’’ inn 
suspects it. isn’t & full cow's, verth 


‘*Macario,’’ said the w ry oy 
affair into er hema Ti By 
acario semnated the co 

**Now consider that “pile of lite 
twice as much lumber as there is co 

This showed the matter in_ its reoal light to 
Macario’s comprehension. The bargain was 
concluded. 

Again, a chocolate-colored lad came to the 
house of the ‘‘Americanos,’’ whose supplies 
were the wonder of the place. Isidro’s mother 
desired an egg’s worth of lime. 

This time no difficulty arose in adjusting the 
amount of purchased commodity to the 
‘‘monetary’’ waite But, the lime being produced, 
0 TE lie oe is your egg” 

e where our 

“The eae , Sefora, is not ot ay ”? gravely 
lied the "small dealer Rs ‘‘short’’ stocks, 
na aor with his purchase. ‘‘When it appears 
to-morrow, I shall bring it.’’ 


* @ 


A HEATING PLANT. 


chmidt, the plumber, and Schmidt, the florist, 
held forth at opposite ends of the town; but 
distance did not prevent mistakes on the part 
of their common letter-carrier. Although the 
names were similar, the bearers thereof were 
not. The stout plumber was slothful and easy- 
going, the slim florist industrious and alert. The 
plumber lost much business by procrastination ; 
the florist, on the other hand, gained many 
dollars by taking advantage of any opportunity 
that presented itself. 

One day the following wrathful 
fell by accident into the florist’s ha 

‘Tf that heating plant isn’t on ot premises 
within twenty-four hours, you needn’t found it 
at all, John Brown. 

Hastily running an eye over his stock, Schmidt 
the florist, after a single moment of hesitation, 
seized a potted shrub bearing scarlet globular 
fruit, and despatched it with a hastily penned 
bill to Brown’s residence. The bill read: ‘*To 
one pepper plant, one dollar.’ 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 468 Boyiston Street. 
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OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine’s leading Preparatory Schools. Thorough 
prepereen for all colleges. Christian home surround- 
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catalogue, address George L. Jones, .» Vassalboro, Me. 
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‘BOSTON 
Reopens Sept. 8th. 


Persons desirous of becoming compe- 
tent and successful Bookkeepers, Sten- 
ographers, Secretaries, or Commercial 
Teachers, with assurance of employ- 
ment when qualified, will find in the 


Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 
BOSTON | 


Now Located in its New School 
Building, 334 Boylston Street, 
A most desirable opportunity for 
study and practise under the direction 
and supervision of a large corps of 


Well Known and Experienced 
Teachers. 


COURSES OF STUDY: 


GENERAL COMMERCIAL COURSE. 
SECRETARIAL COURSE. 
STENOGRAPHIC COURSE. 
CIVIL SERVICE COURSE. 
SPECIAL COURSE. 















































por possible requisite for personal safety, 
progress, with cheerful and healthful 
afforded. 
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Persons who cannot call for personal inter- 
view 4 have printed information of terms 
and conditions of admission by mail. Address, 


SECRETARY, BRYANT & STRATTON SCHOOL, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to 


Business College, Art, Scientific, 
Music or Normal School, College or University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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TABOR ACADEMY, 


MARION, MASS. 
Located on the shore of Buzzards Bay. Coeducational. 
$825 per year. — pformadon address, 
AMBLIN, Principal. 


TEACHERS monte: 


N. E. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 156D Free 8t., Portland, Maine. 








:| THE COLBY ACADEMY, **",33"°" 


In the beautiful New Hampshire Hills. aivinls 1,350 
} 2 Stron Spoutty a hg te Prepares for 

ness. um. Athletic 
erpens 
$172. 55th year. Address Justin 0. Wellman, A.B., Principal. 


and Women's 
The Maine Wesleyan Seminary “osu 
Kent's Maine. Situated among the lakes. Extensive 
— ‘odern buildings. High scholarship. College 
woaase y and seminary for young men and wome n 
~ an FL Large endowment. /xfenses moder: 
Fall term begins Sept. 8, 1908. Wilbur F. , D.D., Pres 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for poo arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 
smal ymnasium with swimming pool. Fits 
for college, scientific school and business. 

gee building. ress, 

Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowmeut 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


BOYS’ SUMMER. CAMP 


The eee of aie oy ap a 
Mountain-climbing, canoeing, fishing. 
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college: bred leaders. Seas train! ng 
Mot t, Bungalow, Dining Hall, 
Boat F House, all new. Tutoring. Resi 
dent Eta Ninth season. A few 


expenses. 
InVINg MOORMAN, Ph... 


Berkeley Preparatory School, 
420 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Prepares for Scientific Schools, Medical Schools 

and Coll > Pell cautnped laboratory for prac 

tical work in Biolo; hysies and Chem try. 

Regular and Summer essions. Send for Circular. 

H HOPKINSON, retary. uition $150. 


SPECIAL COURSE PREPARATORY TO 
MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 































MAIN BUILDING. 


For Young Men and Women. 


Faculty of fifteen trained specialists. Thorough 
training for college or business life. Music, Art, 
Elocution. Beautifully located amid the foot-hills 
of the White Mountains, the school has all the 
natural advantages of high elevation, pure air and 
water. New $30,000 gymnasium contains shower 
baths and baseball cage. Separate dormitories. 
By reason of an endowment the terms are only $200. 
For Catalogue and booklet of views, address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 
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chang ged. In 


form days 
many little things 
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moment. 

Better under- 
standing of + the laws 
of health is 


the prese y ad- 
vance, and it is this 
oe the ye — 


pre 
= measures that demand _. 
use of asanitary toile et pape 
In answer to this demand andifold 
was produced. It is made absolutely 
} from fresh, new, clean pape ock, 
i —nothing else, —and for protection from 
i dust and containination, it is put up in this 
| dust-proof carton, which is neat enough 
for any bath room, yet cheap enough so it 
is thrown away w hen the paper is all used, 
} and a new carton comes with each new 
pac kage. Handifold goes a half further 
han ordinary loose sheets or rolls, and is 
not only best but _ most economical in 
the long run. Try it 
| sk your dealer for it by name —“ Handi- 
H fold.” Sample Package sent on receipt of 
Jive cents to pay postage. 


Handifold Toilet Paper Company, 
j 48S Street, Bost 
4 Mills at Leominster, ‘Mass. 














Law. Medicine. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Liberal Arts. 


The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building, next to the Boston Public Library. Here 
the students enjoy the advantages of a modern college course under an unusually strong facult The 
building is equipped with a large gymnasium, swimming pool, and all the accessories for college athletics 

© professional schools are so arranged and located that they not only teach the theory, but prepare 
the student for the practical work of the several professions. 
opportunity for research work. In all schools the tuition is moderate. 


W. E. HUNTINCTON, President, 688 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 


Theology. Graduate Department. 


‘he Graduate School offers exceptional 
ess, 
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T is said that troubles 
My | never come singly. 

However true this may 
be of life at large, it is certain 
that the year 1905 brought to 
the Brown family not a trouble, 
but burdens by the armful; 
burdens of various weights, 





























THE FOREST OF ARDEN 


By Mary £. Mitchell 

















prepare for the journey, I’ll 
answer you.”’ 

Dick took out a time-table 
and made a rapid calculation. 
**We can do it in just about six 
hours,’’ he said. 

‘Is it clean?’’ 

Dick’s eyes twinkled. 








mostly to be classed under the 
much -ineluding head of 
‘Ils of the Body.’’ 

In the first place, ‘‘ Pick- 
le” had diphtheria. That 
was in the pleasant spring- 
time, and when June sun- 
shine began to make itself 
felt uncomfortably, the boy 

_ was still dragging about a 
weary little body in a lan- 
guid semblance of play. 
Now Pickle well and 
Pickle sick were creatures 
between which lay a wide 
and pitiful difference. The 
former was a jolly little 
lad whose positive genius 
for scrapes had caused the 
abandonment of his respec- 
table name of Alexander, 
but whose sweet temper and 
ready affection made him 
a very desirable possession. 
Pickle pale, tired and pee- 
vish, Pickle turning indif- 
ferently aside from dinner, 
playthings and mischief, 
was a spectacle too sad to 
be borne with equanimity. 

Next in the category of 
calamity, the father of the 
family hurt his knee, that 
small portion of the anat- 
omy which so thoroughly 
and painfully avenges itself 
when once disturbed. Mr. 
Brown tried home poulti- 
cing and bandaging, and 
hobbled to his office with 
the help of a cane, but the 
pain grew worse, the daily 
walks gave place to cab 
drives, and finally to com- 
plete inaction. Then came 
the doctor, massage, a 


plaster cast, a wheel-chair, and strict injunc- | 


tions for absolute rest and freedom from worry. 
“Freedom from worry !’’? when each day piled 


up bills, the thought of which banished sleep | 


and materially retarded recovery. 
Biggest trouble of all, one which gave hints 
too dreadful to be put into actual thought, Mrs. 


Brown fell ill in a tired sort of a way which no | 


medicines seemed to reach. 

““O you women! You women!’’ said good 
Doctor Porter, shaking his wise gray head. 
“You put the force of ten men, and patience 
of which Job never dreamed, into your day’s 
work, and then wonder why nature rebels. 
Out-of-door life and no thought of the morrow, 
that is what this family needs. Every one of 
you is played out, except that young Hercules,’’ 
pointing to Robin, who was rolling about, 
chirping happy songs without words. 

Just then the cook came to the door to say 
that the dinner had not come, and that the stove 
lining was cracked. Pickle appeared, crying 
in a dreary fashion, the telephone-bell rang 
insistently, and in the midst of the confusion 
loctor Porter escaped, scowling fiercely. 

That evening when Dick came home he 
found Mr. and Mrs. Brown in conclave. About 
them were scattered railway guides and hotel 
circulars. An air of gloom sat upon their coun- 
tenances, which brightened a bit as the young 
lian entered. Life generally looked more prom- 

ng in his presence. 

‘I don’t know as more nice things happen 
when Unele Dick’s round,’’ Pickle had once 
‘emarked, ‘*but somehow you always feel as if 
they were going to.’’ 

“How goes it, Nell?’ inquired the new- 
omer, Kissing his sister’s pale cheek. ‘‘Where’s 
; 7 ”? Nita was Mr. Brown’s sister from the 

‘‘She’s putting the children to bed. Judging 

the sounds, she is having a livelier time 
sn usual, even. Poor little Pickle! If he 
vere not a sick boy, I should say he was a 
very sour little Pickle.’’ 

“Well, Jim,’”’ continued Dick, taking up one 
f the pamphlets, “*plans settled? Seashore or 

ountains ? Only get off quick, whichever it 

_ You all need it bad enough.’ 

— was silence for a moment, broken by 
“I wish you’d make Jim go, Dick.” 

‘Don’t be foolish, Helen,’’ interrupted Mr. 
‘own, with a tinge of asperity. 


Rr 





DRAWN BY < 


“IT’S GOOD TO BE MILES FROM ANYWHERE.” 





the boy are to go. Nita 
{and Dick will take care 
of me.’’ 





Dick looked from one 
| tothe other. Mr. Brown 
answered his unspoken 
inquiry : 

“To tell the truth, 
Dick, the money’s giving 
out. I’m thrown out of 
work for a couple of 
months, and bills are 
accumulating. We can’t 
all get off, and I shall do 
very well here.’’ 


St. Nicholas and 





and accomplished writer; the author of 
many original sketches, both serious and 
humorous, appearing in the miscellany 
pages of The Companion; author also 
of short stories, and a contributor to 


compass! It’s like a 
THE STAFF SERIES. magic carpet. Dick, 
Number Twenty. you’re a dear.’’ 
‘But —’’ began Mr. 
MARY E. MITCHELL, a versatile — Dick stopped 
1im. 


“Now, I'll take the 
whole responsibility if 
you say so. Only I 
mustn’t be bothered with 
questions ; that’s part of 


other magazines; a the cure—to be person- 








“The idea !”? exclaimed 
Helen. ‘‘I shouldn’t take one moment’s peace. 
I shall begin to get well the moment I get you 
off. Tell him I’m right, Dick.’’ 

**You all ought to get off, every man Jack of 
you,’’ answered Dick. ‘‘Look here, Jim, per- 
haps I can help you out.’’ 
| ‘*You’re a good fellow, but that can’t be,’’ 
| replied Mr. Brown, decidedly. Helen’s eyes 
|grew moist; she guessed a reason why Dick 
had been so carefully managing his slender 
resources of late. But she only said: 

‘*You can help us by finding a place where 
all the comforts can be had for nothing !’’ 

“I’m not going to say another word about it 
to-night,’’ remarked Mr. Brown, wearily. ‘‘I 
wish we could be whisked off to some unknown 
region without thought of tickets or prices.’’ 

The next evening Dick asked, abruptly, 
“Did you mean what you said about being 
whisked off ?’’ 

**Mean it? 
Brown. 

‘*Well,’’ continued Dick, ‘‘I’ve heard of a 
place that’s different from any you’ve thought 
of, but I think it might suit you pretty well. 
You hand over your pocketbook to me, Jim, 
and I’ll put the whole business through for 
less than I find in it. Only you must let me 
have my own way, and you must ask no ques- 
tions. ”’ 
| Mr. Brown regarded his brother-in-law dubi- 
|ously. An affair including three sick people | 
| was not to be treated lightly. But Helen broke 

out with: 

| ‘‘How jolly! And not to know even where | 
| we’re going! Think, Jim. No looking up 
trains; no wondering if we’re almost there; 





Twice over,’’ answered Mr. 





**You and | not feeling obliged to locate the points of the | regards questions. 


valued staff writer for The Youth’s ally conducted. Doctor 
Companion. Porter says the climate 
is all right and the place 

sanitary. He knows the 

| region. There won’t be any frills, but you'll 

be comfortable. You won’t need any new 


clothes; indeed, you want only 
things. What do you say ?’’ 

Mr. Brown drew a long sigh. With the 
thought of freedom from care there rolled off a 
heavy weight. After all, Dick’s curly head 
was a steady one. 

‘*T say yes,”’ 
to you, Dick.’’ 

‘*The last of the week I’ll take several days 
and look up the place for you. If it’s satis- 
factory, we will pack right off. And you 
won’t have to take a stitch to get ready, Nell.’’ 

‘*That’s all men know,”’’ replied Helen, con- 
temptuously. 

The next Monday night Dick appeared once 
more. He looked much amused, and wore an 
air of withheld information along with a gener- 
ous coat of brown tan. 

‘*Well,’’ he announced, ‘‘you may lock your 
trunks. We start Friday.’’ 
‘*Friday !’’ cried Helen. 
was at hand difficulties presented themselves to 
her mind. ‘‘Why, I have a seamstress that 

day !’’ 

‘*We go Friday,’’ repeated Dick. 

‘*Shall we have a good table? 
that’s important.’’ 

**T never ate a better dinner than the one Mrs. 
Ricker cooked for me.’’ 

‘*Does Mrs. Ricker keep the hotel ?’’ 

‘*Well, that’s one way to put it.’’ 

**The beds, Dick ?’’ 

‘**Wait till you try them.’’ 

**How long does it take to get there?’’ 

‘“*That’s treading on dangerous ground, as 


your oldest 


he answered. ‘‘And thanks 


You know 





Now that the time | 





However, as you’ve got to| the foot of the pine-covered slope ran a brook, 


**Clean? Well, dirt is but 
misplaced matter, and there 
isn’t an atom misplaced 
where you’re going. But 
see here, young woman, 
you’re taking more interro- 
zation-points than you’re 
allowed. Just listen. You 
won’t have any luxuries, 
but you’ll be out of the 
sight and sound of civiliza- 
tion. You will be in the 
country primeval, but you 
will have good food, good 
air, and beautiful surround- 
ings. Will you put your 
trust in me?’’ 

**We will,’’ answered Mr. 
Brown. 

It was a hot morning 
when the family started off 
on their mysterious jour- 
ney. Dick was apparently 
in rattling good spirits, but 
pair of brown 
detected a degree of nerv- 
ousness hidden under the 
cheerful exterior. A _ rail- 
road ride of an hour took 
them to a junction where 
they changed cars. The 
next two hours were not 
pleasant ones. 

The country already be- 
gan to assume an unfamiliar 
aspect, but the travellers 
were too uncomfortable to 
be interested. Helen grew 
white. The lame knee, 
propped up on the seat in 
front, began to ache almost 
unbearably. Pickle was 
uneasy and fretful, and 
even the Robin note lost its 
sweetness. Sun, dust and 
cinders poured in through 
the windows in an irritating stream. Nita and 
Dick did their best, but the young man’s heart 
quailed a little. 

At last they left the train at a small country 
station. A buckboard and a baggage wagon 
carried them to a steamboat-landing on the 
banks of a narrow, winding river. 

The sail on the tiny steamer revived every 
one’s spirits. ‘The air blew fresh and cool over 
the water. After a luncheon of sandwiches, 
Mr. Brown dozed in his wheel-chair, and 
Pickle and Robin fell asleep. A faint color 
came to Helen’s cheeks. Dick drew a sigh of 
relief, and received a sympathetically pleased 
glance from Nita. 

Two wagons awaited the party at a wharf. 
The drive was over pleasant country roads and 
through fragrant woods. At last, after turning 
into a narrow way, the horses were drawn up 
before a little rough house set in a clearing. 

‘‘Oh,’’ cried Helen, in dismay, ‘‘there are 
only two rooms! It isn’t half big enough.’’ 

** Just hold on there!’’ said Dick. ‘‘ Ricker, 
can you manage Mr. Brown’s chair over the 
path? Comeon!’’ And picking up Pickle, he 
led the way. 

The path was strewn with sweet pine-needles. 
The opening in the woods grew wider, and 
they saw before them a lake, as it were, of 
green and waving ferns. On the farther side 
was a long, low cabin of logs. The golden 
sunlight filtered through the shimmering leaves ; 
the air was still and cool; a heavenly quiet 
rested over everything. 

Dick put Pickle down. Helen stepped across 
the log threshold. A big room ran the length 
of the cabin; a stone fireplace occupied the 
middle of the farther wall; large windows let 
in a soft, green light. Several small bedrooms 
opened out from each side of the chimney. 
There was a wholesome smell of clean wood 
and forest things. 

**T hope you’ll like it,’’ said Dick. 

** ‘Like it!’’’ thought Helen, the next morn- 
ing, as she lay on her hemlock bed. Instead of 
the roar of the trolley-cars, the silence was 
broken by the twittering of the birds. In place 
of the glare of the sun, there was the cool shade 
of the greenwood. Instead of the dust of the 
street, there floated in the fragrance of the pines. 
‘*How could any one help liking it?’’ 

The next day Dick went home. The Rickers 
were to look after the family in all ways. At 
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‘*deep enough to fish in, but not to drown in, 
as Dick said. 


first put his little bare feet into the cool water. | 
|and got mighty easy rent. Doctor Porter said 
made for weeks, and Helen’s heart bounded | it was just the thing, so long as you didn’t) 
| know you were near home.’’ 


lt was the first sound of the kind the boy had 


with new hope. 


‘*] feel as if we were first settlers,’’? remarked | 


Mr. Brown. 
where.’ 


**It’s good to be miles from any- 








»* | Ricker was the caretaker; he still looks after 
Pickle shouted for joy when he things, and he consented to do for you and keep | But I never had any idea you wouldn’t find 


mum. I know one of the members of the club, 


‘*But the six hours’ journey ?”’ 
Dick blushed. 


“T own that was a piece of | 
| rank deception, but it seemed justifiable. I had | 


| highway. Then, too, the Rickers were on guard. 





over. The way it turned out exceeded my 
wildest hopes. I thought Nita would discover 
it, anyway.”’ 

Nita turned pink. ‘‘I did,’’ she said. 

Helen took the girl by the shoulders. 

‘‘You knew it and never told?’’ she said, 





**And not even to know where that ‘any- | bother enough to pay for it, hunting up a round- | severely. 


where’ is,’’ responded Helen. 
Forest of Arden.’’ 

It is not the purpose of this tale to recount 
the doings, or rather not doings, of the next two 
months. Such a record would contain para- 
graphs of lazy hours, pages of quiet days spent 
in the shadow of the pines, whole chapters of 
renewed strength and joy of life, and frequent 
mention of the occasional Dick, bringing scrappy 
tidings of the outside world. 

‘‘How good Dick is to come so often,’’ 
remarked Helen to her husband. ‘‘The journey 
must be expensive for the poor boy.’’ 

Mr. Brown laughed. 

‘*Dick’s solicitude is impressive. You haven’t 
noticed any inscriptions on the trees, Arden 
fashion, have you? No word so suits my rime 
and meter, as does the little name of — 

** James !’’ interrupted Helen. ‘*Don’t you 
dare say a word before either of them!’ 

When Dick entered the family sitting-room 
on the first Sunday after their arrival home, 
he was struck by a singular air of discontent. 

‘‘What’s up?”’ he inquired, picking Robin 
from the floor. 

‘*I want to go to the brook ; there’s no fun in 
the back yard,’’ asserted Pickle. ‘‘And have 
my jumpers on,’’ he added, regarding his suit 
with disgust. 

‘*?Umpers!’’ echoed Robin. 

‘*It’s very noisy,’’ remarked Helen. 

‘*And so close,’’ supplemented Nita. 

‘*You’ve spoiled us for civilization, Dick,’’ 
said Mr. Brown. ‘‘The very striking of the 
hours irritates me.’’ 

‘**There’s no clock in the Forest,’ ’’ softly 
quoted Helen. 

‘*We’re all homesick for the open,’’ continued 
her husband. ‘‘There’s not an atom of excuse, 
either. Doctor Porter has sat on us individually 
and collectively, and insists we are ali fit for 
the profession of coal-heaving. By the way, 
I’ ve been looking over those accounts, Dick, and 
they are most satisfactory. And now, young 
man, our curiosity is beginning to work. Isn’t 
it almost time to acquaint us with the topog- 
raphy of our summer ?’’ 

**You’ve been good people,’’ said Dick. ‘‘I 
didn’t expect it of you, to tell the truth.’ 

*‘T almost hate to have a boundary put to our 
Forest,’’ said Helen. ‘‘But it isa bit awkward 
to be asked where we spent the summer, as 
Mrs. Bates did this morning after church. I 
replied vaguely that we were up-country, and 
changed the subject.’’ 

‘*I’m prepared to reveal all the mysteries,’’ 
responded Dick. ‘‘But suppose we have a 
walk first. You are pining for the woods. 
Let’s go to them.’’ 

‘*Woods!’’ Helen’s tone was one of humor- 
ous contempt. ‘‘How are you going to do it? 
Where can you find real woods round here?’’ 

‘‘I know some. There’s even water, too, 
enough for Pickle to pretend a brook.’’ 

**Come, mama!’’ urged Pickle. 

Helen rose. ‘‘We will go to this city grove 
of Dick’s, where the sound of the trolleys per- 
vades the land, and there, amid the tin cans and 
paper bags of the picnickers, Dick shall get out 
his maps and time-tables, and reduce our Arden 
to a matter of latitude and longitude.’’ 

An electric car conveyed the Brown family 
to the remote confines of the town. A half- 
hour’s walk over a dusty, hilly road brought 
them into a wooded region. Dick left the road, 
and led his party along a path which made its 
way through the pines. 

‘*It almost smells like real woods,’’’ said 
Helen, sniffing theair. ‘‘But it lacks the wine 
of our wild Arden.’’ 

“*It is woods!’’ declared Pickle. 

After a slow stroll, favoring the still weak 
knee, Dick abruptly left the path and plunged 
through the thick undergrowth. 

**Oh, my best shoes!’’ cried Helen. 

‘Tt isn’t far,’’ Dick assured her. 

“‘T didn’t realize there was a place which so 
resembled woods within a dozen miles of the 
town,’’ remarked Mr. Brown. ‘‘I —’’ here he 
stopped, as the party rounded the end of a 
cliff-like boulder. 

‘Of all things!’’ cried Helen. 

Pickle gave a shout and disappeared, dragging 
Robin after him. 

Helen rubbed her eyes. 
What does it mean ?’’ 

Before her lay an opening in the woods; 
beyond she could see the end of a log cabin. 
She took a step forward and her foot struck 
something soft. 

‘*It’s Robin’s old stuffed horse he lost weeks 
ago,’’ she said, in a dazed way, as she picked 
it up. 

Mr. Brown turned on Dick, who looked red 
and a little confused. 

“You villain!’ he said. ‘‘Out with it!’’ 

Dick’s tone was apologetic. 

‘*You see how it was. I knew of this camp; 
the trout club owned it, but fish have been 
searce lately, and the place has stood empty. 


‘“‘Am I dreaming? 


“Tt’s the | 








about way and making connections. Luckily, | 
you did not know the country.’ 
‘“‘Do you mean, Richard Hardy, 


summer ?”” 

‘*Yes, madam, my sister, if you had had the 
wherewithal to walk on. Jim’s knee, your 
lack of strength, and the children’s youth pro- 
tected me.’’ 

‘*And your expensive journeys ?’’ 

Dick grinned. 

**Cost me just ten cents every time. 
said anything about them.’’ 

‘*But why didn’t we see or hear people ?”’ 

‘*The place has been private property for 
so long, the public has got out of the way 
of coming. Besides, it’s well back from the 


I never 


that we | 
could have walked home any minute last | 


‘*‘Why should I have told?’’ retorted Nita. 
| ‘It would have spoiled all. I found it out the 
day I had the toothache. I was wandering 
about trying to forget the pain, and I came 
| upon the road. I followed it up for some dis- 
| tance, and caught sight of a trolley-pole. Then 
| I investigated, boarded a car, and visited the 
dentist. ’’ 

“T thought that toothache went away very 
suddenly,’’ remarked Helen. 

“I hope you aren’t vexed or anything?’’ 
ventured Dick, meekly. 

“*Vexed! You dear, blessed old boy! Only 
there’s been an earthquake in Arden, and I 
must get readjusted. Goodness, I’m thankful 
that suit washes!’’ she added, as Pickle ap- 
peared, ecstatic and dripping. 





OLD STAR NOSE, THE RAINBOW 


(By Levls og 


was in the almost icy waters 
; | of the Boardmans that ‘*Old 
Star Nose’ was first seen. 
Fed by perennial springs, from its 
source among the pine-clad hills and 
glassy lakes far to the southeast of 
the Hogsback, to its entrance into 
Grand Traverse Bay, the Board- 
mans is the ideal stream for all 
the aristocratic trout, fontinalis, Loch Leven, 
brown, steelhead and landlocked salmon, but 
especially for the rainbow, king of them all. 

And Old Star Nose was king of all this race 

















“] BELIEVE I CAN CATCH THAT FELLOW.” 


of kings in those northern waters. Other fine 
ones had been caught thereabout. Rafferty 
had landed one of eight and three - fourths 
pounds, eclipsing the achievement of Beckwith, 
whose seven-pounder had been a record-breaker. 
Then Engleman, at the power - house, had 
speared one, incurring the lasting enmity of all 
law-abiding anglers, but raising the rainbow 
record to ten pounds. Then Havens and 
Moxie had caught with their hands the 
twelve-pounder in Acme Creek, the big fish 
being stranded in the little stream, and 
unable to get either up or down. The one 
found dead in Boardmans Lake, poisoned by 
an ‘‘embalmed’’ minnow, was still larger. 

But when Old Star Nose appeared, it 
was evident that he was the largest rainbow- 
trout ever seen in that region. He came 
into the river just at the foot of the chute 
below the grist-mill, and in plain view of 
the crowds that passed over the Union Street 
bridge, as he swam in the clear, deep waters 
alongside the lower end of the chute, then 
out over the sand-bar and round the big 
eddy, which brought him right under the 
bridge, then down through the deep water 
again. He was in company with two 
smaller fish, that would have seemed mon- 
sters had they not been with him. They 
were female fish that had probably come 
up the river to spawn, and been stopped by 
the high dam. 

By the hundreds who saw him day after 
day the big fish soon came to be called Old 
Star Nose, on account of the large white 
spot on his head in front, a scar evidently 
made by a spear. 

Needless to say, in this land of fishermen 
the coming of such a fish was attended by 
no little excitement, and before the day in 


which he made his appearance was half gone |exhausted the charms of his Scotch flies. | | that Old Star Nose was feeding. 





the north, not an artistic angler 
merely, but a catcher of all 
kinds of fish with all kinds of 
baits. With lures, flies, spoons, 
**whooperinoes,’’ live bait, cut 
bait, with anything that any 
fish would bite, he fished—and 
caught the fish, too. When 
he appeared, the remark went 
round, ‘‘If Winnan can’t get him, there’s no 
use trying.’’ 

But Winnan did not get him. Of eourse it 
was not the best time of day, but flies, dull and 
bright, sober and gay in color, singly and in 
pairs and trios, large, medium and small, were 
made to dance before, behind and beside Old 
Star Nose, in the open water, near the weeds 
that fringed the sand-bar, within an inch of 
the side of the chute, as if they had just fallen 
from the timbers—all this done with artistic 
precision, with a sixty-foot cast, till it was 
evident that Old Star Nose was not in the mood 
to take a fly. 

Then Bert tried bait. Live minnows were 
cleverly played about the monster fish, but he 
would not look at them. Worms affected him 
no more than the minnows. A ‘‘mudler’’ failed 
to tempt him. A white wood-grub was not 
noticed. A hellgrammite failed utterly. <A 
cricket, a grasshopper, a dragon-fly—still no 
strike. 

Winnan tried a spinner, a tiny spoon—no re- 
sult; a dainty little phantom minnow—nothing 
happened; a tiny live frog—the fish disdained 
it; the ventral fin of a brightly colored brook- 
trout—no result. At last the great fish with- 
drew to the deep shadows under the chute, and 
Winnan, after some expert fly-casting, left the 
river. The crowd melted away. 

But for a week, at some time during every 
day, the mighty fish could be seen below the 
bridge. And for a week all sorts and conditions 
of fishermen angled for him. 

Fletcher tried his tiny flies with the dainty 
cast, and so did both the Garvers. McDonald 
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IT WAS HIS LAST DESPERATE EFFORT. 

















first mad leap, and when hooked on the mudler, 
the old rainbow had sounded, and the line came 
back slack, the gut leader cut off about a foot 
above the hook. McDonald had had the big 
fellow up twice to his tiny Scotch flies, but 
once the hook had failed to catch, and the 
other time it had been broken squarely off in 
the rainbow’s first rush. 

Trout-fishing was new to the younger Garver, 
although he was past master of the art of 
catching bass. He had hooked Old Star Nose, 
however, but the fish had started down-stream, 
and had never slackened his pace or been turned 
till Garver’s one hundred and fifty feet of line 
was all out and the line had come back slack, 
the fly broken off at the bend of the hook. The 
only hours at which the big fish had been hooked 
were dusk and dawn. 

One day, near the close of the week in which 
Old Star Nose had made his appearance, 
Stewart Wight stood with the crowd that 
watched the big fish. Although but a boy of 
fifteen, Stewart was a fisherman of no mean 
ability, and he had watched from first to last 
the efforts to take the great trout; and as he 
stood on the bridge, he said to a companion, ‘‘! 
believe I can catch that fellow.’’ 

Hilary, the big barber, heard him, and cried 
out, ‘‘What do you think of this, fellows” 
Here’s a boy who says he can catch Old Sta: 
Nose !’’ 

Stewart was soon the center of a crowd, most 
of whom were smilingly incredulous, while 
some openly ridiculed him. But Mulligan, the 
leading merchant of the place, remarked to 
Hambleton, his partner, as he walked away, 
“If the boy really does catch that fish, I have 
a place for him in my business if he wants it. 
He has the right sort of stuff in him.’’ 

That night Stewart began working out a plan 
that had been developing in his mind for severa| 
days. He had noticed in his night study that 
the fish seemed to lie and feed just alongside 
the extreme end of the chute. He had measured 
with his eye the distance from this point to the 
broad place on the end of the chute wall below 
the bridge and just beside the main arch. 

He practised the cast at this distance at all odd 
hours. And he remembered what the others 
did not know or had forgotten—that an old 
snow-plow had drifted down-stream one spring, 
and had sunk alongside the chute near the end. 
The side of the snow-plow had been protected 
from wear by an old cross-cut saw, the teeth of 
which had been exposed by the splitting of one 
of the snow-plow’s sides. Stewart had reasoned 
that these exposed teeth had been responsible 
for the severing of the leader that Bert Winnan 
had thought good enough to trust in fishing for 
Old Star Nose. 

He did not propose to have a leader cut in that 
manner, so he bought a steel ‘‘E’’ guitar string. 
This he fastened securely to an O’Shaugnessy 
hook, hand - forged, spear - pointed, especially 
strong, but not wide in the bend. On this hook 
he made a Royal Coachman fly. He always 
tied his own flies, but he gave special care to 
this one, and it was a beauty. He had one 
hundred yards of good line, and a good rod, 
reel and landing-net. 

That night Winnan hooked Old Star Nose 
again, and had another leader cut off, appar- 
ently by the big trout’s frantic dive under the 
chute. 

Late the next night Stewart visited the river 
below Union Street bridge. The two fishermen 
who had been vainly trying to hook the big 
trout had gone home. Stewart stretched a silk 
thread from the chute to the shore, just above 
the water, on which his steel leader might fall 

without making a splash to disturb the big 
fish. Then he returned to his home, but 
not to sleep, although he tried hard. Ilis 
feverish desire to be at the river would not 
let him even doze. 

Long before the first faint streak of dawn 
he was out of the house and on his way. 

He crept down the chute to the broad 
place at the foot of one of the two main 
piers, and there in the chill of the ear!) 
morning he crouched and waited. The dew 
seemed to settle all over him. It was ver) 
lonely, the more so because the bridge wis 
so crowded with people during the day. 
He had no timepiece, and it seemed to hi: 
that he waited many hours before he cou! 
be sure that day was really beginning | 
dawn. 

All this time his eyes had constant 
sought the river, and his ear had been liste: 
ing for sounds from the water. Before | 
could make out the outlines of the low: 
end of the chute he had heard a splash thi 
had made him almost leap to his feet. \ 
soon as he had time to think, he knew tl: 
it was the sound of a stray mink or mus: 
rat. It was certainly not the splash of 
rising trout. 

As dawn drew near, however, his strai! 
ing eyes detected a break in the water abo'' 
forty feet below him. As he waited a: 
watched he became more and more convilic 

But he dai 


Union Street bridge on the west side was occu- | Langley tried worms and minnows at all hours | not try a cast yet. It was not lightenough. | 
pied by a good-sized crowd of fishermen and fish- | of the day and night. At times dozens of fisher- | fever of expectancy he waited. There was 
admirers. While they stood gazing, Bert Winnan | men lined the bridge, and half a dozen rods | | chilliness now. He seemed fairly on fire. 


appeared on the south side of the river below 
the bridge with his long, split bamboo rod and 
landing-net. 

Winnan was the king of all the fishermen of 


| and reels and lines were busy, but all in vain. 





mudler. 


It developed later that Winnan had hooked | 
the fish twice, once with a fly and once on a/| Carefully he rose, swung his fly clear, let ov 
The fly had been thrown out in the| the line silently, and set the ‘‘click’’ on 


By and by, after what seemed to him mo 
hours of waiting, he prepared to make a ca> 
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reel. The rod swayed and swung the line 
forward, back under the dark arch of the bridge, 
then out far to the front. The line straight- 
ened, then dropped lightly, the guitar string 
falling upon the silken thread and not touching 
the water. The fly seemed to flutter an instant, 
then dropped lightly upon the water just as a 
step was heard on the bridge. It was Bert 
Winnan. He had seen the cast. 

And he saw what followed. 

The fly had scarcely touched the water when 
there was a break in the surface, a broad side 
turned over, showing a deep colored stripe, and 
Stewart struck—struck as if for his life, and 
drove the hook deep into the jaw of the monster 
fish. 

The silk thread snapped and was out of the 
way. There was a pause of a fraction of a 
second. Then the reel began to sing as Old 
Star Nose made a wild rush and threw himself 
high into the air, shaking his great body from 
side to side in a vain effort to throw from his 
mouth the hook. Down he came, with a great 
splash, into the water, to leap again and again 
into the air; but in vain. - The hook held. 

Winnan saw this much, dropped his tackle, 
and rushed to a livery-stable near at hand. He 
called up the younger Garver by telephone, and 
when that gentleman got the receiver to his ear, 
he heard: 

- Young Wight has Old Star Nose hooked 
hard !’’ 

That was all, for Winnan ran back to the 
bridge. But it was enough. Garver called his 
brother next door, and his wife, who was an 
angler herself, telephoned the news to Mc- 
Donald, Langley and Fletcher. The men at 
the livery-stable had spread the word, and 
within fifteen minutes the bridge held a 
crowd that was being increased every 
moment. 

Meanwhile there had been a wild time 
below the bridge. Stewart had been all 
aquiver when he made the cast, and the 
sight of the fish when he made his first 
leap almost paralyzed his hand. But then 
upon him had settled a strange calmness, a 
calmness that left him free of nervousness 
but full of nerve, with clear brain, keen eye 
and steady hand. He had need of all. 

Unable to shake the hook from his jaws, 

Old Star Nose tried sounding. Under the 
chute he went, headed straight for the 
place where the old snow-plow had sunk. 
Stewart was powerless to stop him, and he 
felt his steel leader strike the saw teeth, 
and, held taut by the strain he was putting 
on the rod, slip over one saw tooth—another, 
another. But the guitar string was not to 
be cut. 

Then the fish came out with a rush that, 
in spite of Stewart’s vigilance and quick- 
ness, narrowly missed giving him slack line. 
Again and again, with lightning-like rapid- 
ity, he leaped into the air, then started 
down-stream with such speed that Stewart’s 
reel fairly screamed as the line ran out. He put 
on more and more pressure as the size of the 
roll of line on his ‘‘spool’’ became smaller and 
smaller. Still the fish was unchecked. He put 
on the drag, and at last, with less than ten yards 
of line left on the reel, the line went slack. 

A novice would have thought that the fish 
was off, but Stewart was no novice. He reeled 
in with frantic haste. It was as he had sup- 
posed. The fish had turned and was coming 
up-stream. He had recovered little more than 
half his line when another rush bent down the 
point of the rod; and had he been less quick in 
getting his hand off the reel handle, the line or 
hook would have broken when the great trout 
got the straight pull, with his momentum to 
back his fierce strength. But he did not get the 
straight pull. The reel was free and singing 
again as the line ran out. 

Again the monster was turned, again he 
headed up-stream, but not straight up this time. 
He rushed from side to side, seeking some place 
in which he might foul the line and get a 
chanee to use his strength without the spring 
of the rod to baffle him. But in this he failed. 
The line held clear, and again he was in the 
deep pool below the chute, making the water 
fairly boil with his struggles. 

He made a rush toward the reeds across the 
sand-bar, but the strain on his jaw—Stewart 
got a side pull on him here—turned him toward 
the clear water. Round and round the fight 
went, rush following rush, every possible foot 
of line being gained by Stewart, who kept the 
strain on the fish as strong as he dared. When- 
ever a rush was made, the pull of the rod 
retarded it, turned it out of its course, and 
headed the fish back toward the deep open 
v ater below the bridge. But for half an hour 
it was impossible to detect any considerable 
iminution in the fierceness, speed, strength or 
cunning of the fight that Old Star Nose was 
‘aking before a bridge full now of spectators, 
who watched with breathless interest the work 
of the young fisherman. 

But after half an hour the rushes of the big 
‘cout began to show less strength. He was 
‘ore easily turned, his leaps were not so high, 
‘ls Movements were less quick. Stewart forced 
the fighting, and after fifteen minutes more the 
sing of trout seemed nearly exhausted, and 
presently was being reeled up alongside the 
chute, where Winnan was waiting, net in hand. 
Long since he had taken his place back of 
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Stewart, but had refrained from giving him 
a word of advice, ‘*because,’’ as he afterward 
said, ‘‘he didn’t need it.’’ 

When Old Star Nose was drawn near the 
chute, however, he seemed for the first time to 
see the fishermen, and for a time his struggles 
rivaled, if they did not exceed in fierceness and 
speed, his first frantic rushes. But it was his 
last desperate effort. Soon he was reeled along- 
side the chute, although again and again he made 
feeble and yet more feeble rushes; and at last 
Winnan netted him, ‘‘though Wight could have 
done it just as well,’’ he afterward remarked. 





such a cheer went up from the spectators 
on the bridge as the town had never heard 
before. 

Stewart felt strangely weak, and wanted to sit 
down somewhere. 


mill, where the crowd awaited him. 

That is about all. The fish weighed an ounce 
over fifteen pounds, and weighs more now, for 
he swims in the big aquarium at the park. 
And if you want to learn more of this story, 
ask S. E. Wight, secretary of the Mulligan- 
Hambleton Company. 


When Old Star Nose was safe in the net | the office. 
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OLLAND is not a poor country; as a 
cH matter of fact, it is the third richest, 
proportionately, of all Europe. Its 
wealth is forcibly spread over its tiny surface, 
for lawmaking has wisely prevented undue ac- 
cumulation and foolishly quashed the small 
capitalist. When the father or mother dies, 
the farm, business, whatever the little property 
may happen to be, is at once cut up, smashed 
to pieces, flung on the market at any price; the 
proceeds are compulsorily divided among the 
children. Therefore the country contains many 
an idle household, with just enough to live upon, 
unwilling to earn more. It contains, however, 
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THEIR SUPINENESS SAVES THEM MANY 
A HEARTACHE. 


a far greater number with a little, insufficient 
capital of their own. 

This capital is almost certainly invested in 
Russian government securities or American 
railroad bonds. It fights shy of commercial 
enterprises. Financially, Holland is a bit of 
an old maid, with a fixed, and therefore a 
decreasing, income, and an old maid’s sudden 
crazes for frantic speculation, and a smash! 

As befits an old maid, the rule of daily exist- 
ence is comfortable, the standard of luxury low. 
The opulent German—rich since last week— 
claims thrice as much all-round sumptuosity as 
the long-accustomed Hollander. 
pastor, or teacher, or even artisan possesses 
little refinements of home comfort unknown to 
the German poor. 

From four to five thousand guilders may be 
accepted as a fair average income for the better- 
elass Dutch “‘ intellectual,’’ especially in a 
town. Many have far less, but then many, in 
business or profession, have much more. 


What Their Income Is. 





course, here as everywhere, successful 
medical specialism. The law is less 
productive than in most countries, for Dutch 
procedure is comparatively cheap. A medical 


$T HE most lucrative profession is, of 











professor with a vogue may earn anything he | 


chooses. 

Still, four to five thousand guilders remains a 
reasonable estimate for a married man of the 
better middle class with a fixed salary and some 
small investment of his own, or his wife’s. 
The French and German institution of the 
dowry, be it said in passing, is quite unknown 
in the Netherlands. Also it is most unusual to 
see the wife earning anything, as in France. She 
is far too engrossed in the care of her house. 

The man with the income indicated would 
probably be a man of much education, possessed 
of a university degree—cheap, although not as 
cheap as in Germany or Scotland—or a diploma, 
if a head clerk or cashier, or anything similar, 
from a ‘‘school of commerce’’ or of ‘ ‘practical 
science’”’ or a technicum. 

The Dutch, as a rule, are overeducated; the 
peasant children in the village schools learn 
futile French and English. The man we have 
in our mind reads the literature of four languages. 
His father, in say seven cases out of ten, has 
occupied the same social position as the son— 
Holland, I have already remarked, is an old, 


But the Dutch | 
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old country. In the remaining three the son 
may have risen from the small farmer or shop- 
keeper class. 


The Social Part of Life. 
tB UT the average Dutchman or Dutch- 





woman—and this point merits attention 
—is not consumed by any ‘passion to 
rise socially. Hé, more especially she, remains 
naturally desirous to equal one’s equals, perhaps 














You will find him in| 














| institution in the history of the country, the 
| ‘chambers of oratory,’’ connected with the 
| gilds. The whole social life of these people is 
|honeycombed with clubs for every form of 


But Winnan led him along | artistic and intellectual development. 
the chute to the dam, and round by the grist- | 


Social functions they have none; they do not 
attempt to ‘‘entertain.’’ The ambitious garden- 
party on the leads with a maid of all work is 
unknown. It is a 
pity, perhaps, that 
they do not attempt 
to smarten, or even 
to brighten, their 
existence a bit by 
cheap flowers and 
pink bows. But 
their supineness 
saves them many a 
heartache. 

The wife is, in her 
own way, as highly 
educated as the hus- 
band. In the eve- 
ning, when he, 
having no meeting, 
| Stays at home,— 
|there is very little 
| café life, —husband 
jand wife and the 
| children eagerly ex- 





plore the ‘‘portfo- 
lio,”” an event in 
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even slightly to better them, but that is a differ- | more or less stale periodicals in four languages, 


ent phase. 

Smart society may be said not to exist in 
Holland; what there is of it lives unseen. 
A description of a wedding or an entertain- 
ment—even official—would never be found 
in any Dutch newspapers. Society jour- 
nals, uncalled for, do not exist. Neither in 
town nor country does the Dutch middle- 
class family take the remotest interest in the 
doings of the class above it. 

This goes deeper. The Dutch—whatever 
their faults—are curiously devoid of snob- 
bishness, perhaps from an innate—let us 
call it self-esteem. Desire for display they 
have none, neither rich nor poor. Parade 
of wealth brings no consideration; wealth 
does. 

And nowadays wealth creates, not so 
much envy, as the Dutchman’s besetting 
failing, invidiousness. The intellectual is 
a socialist, whereby he means that he 


an avalanche of pictures, philosophy, politics 
| and puns. 

The Dutch read too much and reason too 
much. All the folly that is talked in our loud 
modern babel reaches them. They are the 
most cosmopolitan of nations. They might well 
give their brains a rest. 

Fortunately, the younger people have found 
their legs. Young Holland—which has always 
rowed—now plays football and cricket, lawn- 
tennis and even golf, with energy and effect. 
It has never cared much, in its gravity, for 
dancing. 


Skates and Bicycles. 





T takes its sports seriously, pushing for- 
M | ward, in the international arena, with 
set teeth, to excel. The bicycle, for 
which the country—barring head winds—is so 
well suited, meets you everywhere. The whole 














wants nobody to have more than he. The 
great bulk of the nation, the peasant class, | 
to whom five hundred guilders a year would | 
be prosperity, are, fortunately for the in-| 
tellectual, not socialists just yet. But they | 
are going to be. Dutch politics turn chiefly 
on religion. And that is why socialism, | 
being a sort of religion, has made such swift | 
headway in Holland. It is the same as 
at the Reformation; the Dutch, ever eagerly 
doctrinary, are to the front. Dutch middle- | 
class society divides sharply into ‘‘the pious’’ 
and those who are not; Political developments | 
turn on the same distinction. The whole out- | 
look becomes so different that intercourse is | 
almost impossible. The Catholics keep to them- | 
selves. 

The father of the family, if known as| 
**pious,’’ seeks recreation, the needful escape | 
from daily drudgery, in piety, largely political. | 
Of the Dutch it holds emphatically true that | 
they cannot live by bread alone. 
Only gross international ignorance 
could deem them materialists. 
They work phlegmatically ; they 
theorize—often their sole delecta- 
tion—recklessly. Every ancient 
mystery and every passing fad 
appeal to them irresistibly. 

The puritan, his day’s work 
over, delights to sit arguing, in 
clerical council or political meet- 
ing, amid fumes of metaphysics 
and tobacco. Muscular amuse- 
ments he eschews; many an 
innocent diversion he hereditarily 
considers wrong. But much of 
his spare time—he has little—he 
dedicates to a cause which lies 
very near his heart, the struggle 
for deliverance, by honest, hope- 
less political agitation, from the 
long-rampant power of irrelig- 
ious intolerance. The bulk of the 
nation, highest and lowest, is 
with him; but the mass of his own class, | 
intellectually complacent, is dead against. 


Their Interest in Religion. 





IS equals, happy in shallow repeti- | 
cH tions, such as ‘‘miracles don’t happen,”? | 








‘‘death is death,’’ and so on, turn 
their backs on the man who is ‘‘fool enough 
to believe.’’ Undoubtedly their intellectual and 
artistic range spreads wider. Like him they 


have their associations, for no Dutch man, 
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WOMAN OF ZEELAND. 


family has bicycles, and joins in frequent trips. 
But the serious father is debarred from under- 
taking these on a Sunday, his one free day. 

They all skate. During the brief season of 
winter ice the whole aspect of the country 
changes. Father and mother are young again ; 
every face brightens. Countless clique barriers 
seem to melt in the frost. The canals are alive 
with gaiety. A thaw comes; and we all look 
solemn again. 

For the Dutch are not a joyful people; they 
see nature and life through a haze. They are 
not self-confident, or self-sufficient, or self-satis- 
fied. Life and death are very grim things to 
them, by the roar of their cold, gray sea. 

And because life and death seem so serious to 
them, they are also a charitable people. In 
olden days their almshouses, their poor-laws, 
their leper hospitals set an example the rest of 
Europe but slowly followed. And to-day there 
is abundance of philanthropic work, ancient and 
modern. The housewife, espe- 
cially if she belong to ‘‘the pious 
sort,’’ is steeped in it. She 
attends countless meetings in the 
afternoons. She does a lot of 
good, and she enjoys being on 
committees. 

She does not neglect the care 
of her house, but she does not 
work in it like the German 
woman of her class. The house- 
hold is complicated, laborious, 
from excess of exactitude. There 
is a great deal of washing and 
cleaning; she fusses over her 
linen-cupboard and her teacups. 
If there still be lamps, she looks 
after them. The kitchen she 
rather neglects ; not that the food 
is carelessly cooked, but she 
unduly simplifies the bill of fare. 
She does not consider dinner of 
sufficient importance. But she 
probably ignores food fads. The 
family has a house of its own; flats are un- 
known in Holland, and half-houses—top and 
bottom with separate entrances—rare. Miles 
of little similar residences, never even semi- 
detached, stretch round all the ancient centers. 
These neat brick buildings are, despite the fan- 
tastic decoration of later years, exactly alike. 
For an income of from four to five thousand 
guilders the rent might be, in a good-sized 
town, about seven hundred. 

The house, in its long, narrow street, consists 
of a basement with kitchen,—no area,—a thin, 
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woman or child can remain happy outside | tall front door and thin, long passage, a front 
some committee ; but these associations embrace | drawing-room and a dining-room, with broad 
a good deal more. They mean music in abun- | doors between that push away into the parti- 
dance, choral performances, and although the | tion, a little off-room at the end of the passage, 
stage is not prominent, plenty of private the-|a steep staircase, and the same division minus 
atricals and recitations, in societies which are | the big doors up-stairs. 

the much-modified outcome of an important; Above, in the garret, are a couple of small 
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bedrooms and the servants’ quarters. There is 
a narrow veranda at the back of the house, and 
a square bit of garden. The furniture is abun- 
dant and substantial; everywhere there are 
greater signs of mental culture than of outward 
elegance. In the old towns roomy mansions can 
be had for similar sums. Large families have 
to resort to them, but they are more expensive 
to keep up. ‘l'axes—a complicated and very 
oppressive system —absorb one-tenth of the 
family income. What becomes of the rest? 

There are two maids; wages are low, but 
the servants work less than in many other 
countries. Besides, there is so much scrubbing. 
Under certain circumstances there will be a 
man for the boots and knives, firing and errands, 
his time partitioned between several households. 
This man may get a dollar a week; the maids 
average forty dollars a year, with compulsory 
extras and perquisites amounting, at the utmost, 
to forty dollars more. Half these perquisites 
would be tips from guests and on bills. 

There would be no luxury of living. One 
hot meal a day, dinner,—joint, vegetables, pota- 
toes and a simple sweet,—at half past five. A 
cold lunch with coffee at half past twelve. 
Tea, for breakfast, with bread and cheese, or 
porridge. Tea again, by itself, after dinner, at 
eight, the coziest hour of the hard-working day, 
the family gathered round the lamp. 


The boy and girl work too hard. They are 








“s EASLEE, where 
7p were you when 
that shot was 
fired??? asked Farnsworth, 
and as he spoke he turned 
and looked toward Solomon, 
whose seat was some two or 
three places to his left, on 
the same side of the table. 

Had the question not been 
uttered, it would have died 
upon his lips, so much sur- 
prised was he at what he 
saw. 

Mr. Peaslee, white and 
trembling with some strong 
emotion, had his hands upon 
the table and was raising 
himself, slowly and pain- 
fully, to his feet. He rolled 
his eyes, which looked bigger 
and more pathetic than ever 
behind his glasses, toward 
Farnsworth at the sound of 
his voice, but the young 
man knew instinctively that 
Solomon, absorbed in some 
mental struggle of his own, 
had not grasped the question. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ Mr. Peaslee 
began, in shaky tones, ‘‘I 
guess I got a word to say 
afore ye find a true bill agin 
that little feller. He’s as 
peaceable a boy as ever I 
saw, and I guess I can’t 
let him stay all bolted and 
barred into no jail, when it 
don’t need anythin’ but my 
say-so to get him out. Ye see, gentlemen,’’— 
Solomon paused, moistened his dry mouth, and 
cast a timorous look over the puzzled faces of 
the jurymen,—‘‘ye see, ’twas me that shot 
Lamoury.’’ 

Not a sound came from the grand jury; the 
members sat and stared at him in blank wonder, 
hardly able to credit their ears. Paige, the 
state’s attorney, who was making some notes at 
the time, held his pen for a good half-minute 
part way between his paper and the inkstand 
while he gazed in astonishment at Peaslee. To 
have a grand juror, a sober, respectable man, 
rise in the jury-room and confess that he is the 
real culprit in a case under consideration, is not 
usual. The surprise was absolute. 

For Farnsworth, it was more than a surprise. 
It was a relief. Then his betrothed had been 
right; Jim had not fired the shot! He felta 
glow of admiration for Nancy’s sure intuition 
and loyalty to her pupil. He rejoiced that Jim 
was cleared for her sake and for the boy’s. 
Insensibly he had grown more and more inter- 
ested in Jim and attached tohim. Now—every- 
thing was explained. 

Everything? No, Jim’s strange activity in 
concealing the evidences of the shot, his queer 
reserve when questioned as to what he knew— 
these seemed more perplexing than ever. 

Farnsworth, hoping for light upon these 
points, settled back in his chair to listen. Mr. 
Peaslee had more to say. 

“It kinder goes agin the grain,’’ Solomon 
resumed, with a weary, deprecatory smile, ‘‘to 
own up you’ve been actin’ like a fool, but I 
guess I got to do it. 

‘*This was the way on’t. I stepped over to 
Ed’ards’s jest to talk over matters and things. 
Well, I couldn’t seem to raise anybody to the 
front of the house, so I kinder slid into the 
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|at day-school in the town, or nearest town. 


Whatever their age, they have far too much 
brain-work—lessons all day and at night. There 
is little practical development and no discipline. 
Latterly they have tried to find a corrective for 
themselves, under protest, in their eager sports 
on half-holidays. Quite possibly the girl is at 
the grammar-school, preparing for the univer- 
sity. In one small Dutch town there are already 
more girls at the boys’ school than boys! 

But this would lead us too far. Suffice it to 
say, that the children, working bravely, learn 
much that they do not need, and much that 
they were better without. The mental activity 
of young Holland at this moment is more or 
less faddish: raw socialism, cheap altruism, 
misty morality, Ibsenism, Tolstoyism, Nietsche- 
ism—any abstract ism, as long as you can argue, 
in opposition, as your ancestors argued on 
Luther, Calvin, Arminius, and many another. 

When all is said, in the simple Dutch life of 
the family we have glanced at, metaphysical 
idealism remains the central force. A foolish, 
unpractical idealism it may be, but at least it is 
far removed from the materialism of the many 
or the cynicism of the few. It is the spirit of 
the early Protestants who died willingly on the 
dikes they had pierced. It will end in empty 
pockets and overflowing hearts. But that, per- 
haps, in our age of filthiest lucre, is a ruin we 
should almost feel grateful for. 








began to show a ludicrous side; their own posi- 
tion as grave men seeing what they thought a 
serious offense change, in a flash, into a farcical 
accident, bit by bit revealed its humor. 

Sampson, the foreman, glanced at Paige, the 
state’s attorney. The young man’s face wore 
an odd expression. Their eyes met, and Samp- 
son’s mouth began to twitch. Albion Small, 
who was ‘‘consid’able of a joker,’’ suddenly 
choked. Farnsworth, having revealed to him 
in a flash the significance of the harmonica 
‘*with harp attachment,’’ gave way and laughed 
outright. 

Smiles appeared on faces all round the table; 
and as the comicality of the whole affair more 
and more struck upon their astonished minds, 
the smiles became a general laugh, the laugh a 
roar. And this mirth had so good-humored a 
note that Solomon, taking heart, looked about 
the table with a sheepish grin. 

But his heart sank and his grin vanished 
when his eyes fell upon Abijah Keith. For 
Abijah did not smile. He sat grim as fate, 
stern disapproval of all this levity expressed 
in every deep fold of his wrinkled old counte- 
nance. 

A formidable person was Abijah. He had a 
great brush of white hair, which stood up 
fiercely from his narrow forehead; a high, 
arched nose like the beak of a hawk, on which 
rested a pair of huge round spectacles ; a mouth 
like a straight line enclosed between a great 
parenthesis of leathery wrinkles. Up from 
under his old-fashioned stock, round a chin like 
a paving-stone, curled an aggressive, white, 
wiry beard, and his blue eyes were steel-bright 
and hard. 

**Can’t see what you’re cackling so for!’’ he 
exclaimed, his shrill accents full of contempt. 
** Actin’ like a passel of hens! There’s a man 
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him, didn’t he? Grand juror—what difference 
does that make? If they ain’t fit, weed ’em 
out—weed ’em out!’ 

‘““Fit?’’ said Hiram. ‘‘It took some spunk 
to get up there and tell just what a fool he’d 
been, didn’t —’’ 

‘*Humph!’’ Abijah interrupted, with a snort. 
‘*Had to, didn’t he? Farnsworth asked him 
where he was, didn’t he? Had to squirm out 
somehow, didn’t he? Got about as much spine 
as a taller candle with the wick drawed out, 
accordin’ to his own showin’. Better weed 
him out, better weed him out! Humph!’’ 

Poor Mr. Peaslee sank still lower in his chair : 
his head fell still lower on his chest. They 
were taking away from him even the credit of 
voluntary confession. Why had Farnsworth 
asked that question? Fate in casting doubt 
upon his one brave deed seemed to him to have 
done its worst. 

‘‘He’d got up before I put the question,” said 
Farnsworth. 

He wished to be just. But he was indignant 
with Peaslee. After his first laughter, his 
thoughts had dwelt upon the trouble that 
Solomon had brought upon the innocent Jim, 
‘*just to save his own hide, the old—skeezicks !’’ 
he exclaimed to himself. 

After all, what did he know about Peaslee? 
If the man had merely shot at a cat, why under 
the sun should he not have said so at once, and 
saved all this bother? The more he thought, 
the more indignant he grew—and the more 
doubtful. He did not notice at all the look of 
timid gratitude which Mr. Peaslee cast in his 
direction. 

‘Course he was up before you spoke!’’ 
Solomon was further gratified to hear Hopkins 
declare, in his big, hearty voice. ‘‘ And I think 
a man who owns up fair and square just when 
it’s hardest to has got spine 
enough to hold him to- 
gether, anyhow.’’ 

“Up before ye asked 
him?!’ Abijah turned on 
Farnsworth. ‘‘Up for 
what? Tell me that, will 
ye?’’ 

And Solomon, listening 
anxiously for Farns- 
worth’s answer, was de- 
pressed to hear him give 
merely a good - humored 
laugh at Uncle Abijah’s 
thrust. 

“Mr. Peaslee,’’ asked 
Sampson, so unexpectedly 
that Solomon jumped, 
**didn’t you say something 
about a marble?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Mr. Peas- 
lee, gloomily. 

‘*Fit the bore, did it?’’ 
continued the foreman. 

“*Slick,’’ answered Mr. 
Peaslee, with the brevity 
of despair. 

‘*If that marble fitted the 
bore,’’ said Albion Small, 
while Sampson nodded as- 
sent, ‘‘it’s my opinion it 
might do considerable 
damage.’’ 

His opinion had weight, 
for Small was a hunter of 
repute. Recovered from 














“I GUESS I'M THE FELLER,” 


back. There wa’n’t. There didn’t seem to be 
anybody to home. 

‘*Now, gentlemen, seems as though you’d see 
how ’twas when I tell ye. There’s an old 
white and yaller cat, with a kinder sassy patch 
over her eye,’’—Mr. Peaslee’s meek voice here 
took on a trace of heat, —‘‘that’s been a-pesterin’ 
the life out o’ me goin’ on a year. I guess ye 
know how ’tis—one of them pesky, yowlin’, 
chicken-stealin’, rusty old nuisances that hain’t 
any sociability to ’emi, anyhow. 

‘*Well, there she was a-settin’, comfortable as 
a hot punkin pie, and lookin’ as if she owned 
the place. And there was the boy’s gun right 
there handy. ‘The cat riled me so, I jest loaded 
her up. ’Twa’n’t in human natur’ not to, now 
was it? ’Twa’n’t nothin’ but bird shot, so I 
sorter stuck in a marble. It couldn’t do no 
harm, and it might kinder help a leetle. And 
I just fired her off. I didn’t expect to hit any 
French-Canadian; I didn’t know there was 
any of the critters round. 

‘*Then when I see a feller fall out of the 
bushes I was scared, now I tell ye. Here I 
was, member of the grand jury, and every- 
thing, and it didn’t somehow seem right and 
fittin’ for no member of the grand jury to be 
fillin’ up a feller human bein’ with bird shot 
an’ marbles. I guess I didn’t think much what 
I was a-doin’ of, nohow. ’Tany rate, I jest 
sneaked off home, and then I jest let things slip 


along and slide along till here I be. I guess if | 


a true bill’s got to be found agin any one, it’s 
got to be found agin me.’’ 

And Mr. Peaslee sank huddled and hopeless 
into his chair. 

His fellow members were for a moment silent. 
But soon this tale of a cat, bird-shot, and an 
unexpected Canadian began to disclose a comic 


jaspect; the plight of poor, respectable Mr. 


boy’s room to see if there wasn’t somebody out | Peaslee, in all the fresh honors of his jurorship, 





HE AVERRED. 


shot, ain’t they? Somebody shot him, didn’t 
they? He’’—and Abijah pointed a knotted, 


skinny, hard old finger at the shrinking Solomon | 


—‘‘he shot him, didn’t he? Ser’us business, J 
call it. Guess the grand jury’s got suthin’ to 
say to it, hain’t they? Cat? Cat’s foot, I say. 
Likely story, likely story. Don’t believe a word 
on’t.’” 

Solomon dared to steal a look, and was not 
reassured to see in the jurymen’s faces a look 
of doubt replace that of mirth. Then Hiram 
Hopkins’s hearty voice, ringing with opposition, 
struck upon his delighted ear. He remembered 
Hiram’s dislike for the cantankerous Keith. 
Here perhaps was a defender. 

‘Oh, come, Mr. Keith! Oh, come now!’’ 
he heard Hopkins exclaim. ‘‘What’s the use 
of raising a rumpus? It wasn’t nothing but 
bird shot. Folks don’t go murdering folks with 
bird shot.’’ 

**Don’t care if ’twas bird shot!’’ came 
Abijah’s snapping tones. ‘‘ Don’t care if 
*twas pin-heads; principle’s the same.’’ 

“It is, it is!’ admitted Solomon, in the 
privacy of his soul. 

‘*Well,’’ said Hiram, with a common sense 
in which Mr. Peaslee took comfort, ‘‘the prac- 
tical effect is mighty different. Gentlemen,’’ 
he added to the jurors, ‘‘I can’t see that we’ ve | 
got any call to go any further with this. | 


Peaslee was just shooting at a cat. I don’t see | 


the sense of taking up the time of the court and 
makin’ expense for any such foolishness. I say 
we'd better dismiss young Edwards’s case, and 
Peaslee’s along with it. It’s such fool doings, 
I think we’d better, if only to keep folks from 
laughing at the grand jury.’’ 

Solomon’s heart was in his mouth. Would | 
the others take this view—or Keith’s? 


“Oily talk, dretful oily talk!’ came Abijah’s 


fierce pipe. ‘‘Don’t take any stock in’t. Shot 


their amusement, the 
grand jurors had become 
gradually impressed with 
| the idea that Mr. Peaslee’s confession still left 
| some awkward questions unanswered. If thie 
matter were so simple as he said, why had he 
kept silent so long? 

The jurymen came from all over the rather 
large county, and although they all had some 
knowledge of the principal men of Ellmington, 
and although such of them as had dealings at 
its bank had met Mr. Peaslee, none of them 
knew him well. He was a newcomer at the 
village, and when at his farm had not had a 
wide acquaintance. 

They looked at Farnsworth as his fellow 
townsman to speak for him; but Farnswortl 
said nothing, and looked preoccupied and doubt- 
ful. 

The inference was that he shared their per- 
plexity. They felt that Keith, for all his 
“‘cantankerousness,’’ might be right. Solomon 
could draw no comfort from their faces. 

All this while Paige had been playing wit) 
his watch-chain and watching Abijah, whos 
character he appreciated, with discreet amuse- 
ment; but he found himself in essential agree- 
ment with the peppery old fellow. 

‘*Ask the state’s attorney, why don’t ye:”’ 
put in Keith, impatiently. ‘‘He’ll tell ye I’ve 
| got the rights on’t. Ain’t afraid, be ye?’’ 

Sampson smiled. 
| ‘*Mr. State’s Attorney,’’ he said, turning to 
| Paige, “*I guess perhaps you’d better give us 
| the law of this.’’ 
| ‘*Well, gentlemen,’”’ said Paige, ‘‘as a matter 
of law, Mr. Keith would seem to be right.’ 
and at the word Solomon’s spirits sank to new 
| depths. 

‘Didn’t I tell ye?’ said Abijah, trium 
phantly. 
| Had the state’s attorney said he was wrone 
he would have called him a popinjay to bi 
| face. His exclamation was not deference 10 
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legal knowledge; it was merely quick seizure of 
a tactical point. 

‘‘Lamoury was shot,’’ Paige went on, with 
a little smile at Abijah’s interruption, ‘‘and by 
his own statement, Mr. Peaslee shot him. On 
his own admission, his gun was dangerously 
loaded. Although a boy, a neighbor’s son, was 
charged, through his act, with a serious offense 
against the laws, he made no confession. And 
when, at last, he did speak, it is at least open 
to debate whether he did it of his own volition, 
or because forced to do so by the embarrassing 
question put to him by one of your number. I 
don’t impugn his veracity, but I am bound in 
duty to remark that he is an interested wit- 
ness. All this is a question of fact for you to 
consider. 

‘*T think you should know a little more. To 
determine if there was any motive, you need to 
know if there was any bad blood between Mr. 
Peaslee and Lamoury ; to find an indictment to 
fit the case you need to know how badly 
Lamoury is hurt. I think you should have 
Lamoury here. Cross-questioning him, and 
perhaps Mr. Peaslee,’’—Solomon shivered,— 
‘should establish whether the shot was acci- 
dental, as the accused says, or intentional, as 
Lamoury contends. I’ll have the complainant 
here to-morrow, if it’s a possible thing. As 
there’s no formal charge—as yet—against Mr. 
Peaslee, I think you may properly postpone 
until then the question of entering a complaint 
or making an arrest, if necessary,’’—Solomon 
shivered again,—‘‘and his proper holding for 
appearance before the court. 

‘‘Meanwhile, I suggest that you dispose of 
the case against young Edwards, and then 


adjourn. Mr. Peaslee,’’ he added, signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘will of course be present to-morrow 
morning.’’ 

‘‘Sartain, sartain,’’ answered poor Solomon, 
tremulously. 


It was already late, and when the grand jury 
had formally dismissed the complaint against 
Jim, the hour was so advanced that adjourn- 
ment was taken for the day. When Mr. Peaslee 
left the court-house no one spoke to him, and 
he walked slowly home, full of the worst fore- 
bodings. 

Why had he put in that marble? Relieved 
of his burden of anxiety and remorse in regard 
to Jim, he began to think more definitely than 
he had done heretofore of the possibility of 
serious hurt to Lamoury. It was dreadful to 
think that he might have badly wounded an 
inoffensive man. Was Lamoury much hurt? 
What would happen to a marble in a shotgun, 
anyhow? Would he be arrested? Would his 
case get to trial? Could he, without a single 
witness, prove that it was an accident? The 
sinister figure of Jake Hibbard rose before him, 
and made him feel helpless and frightened. 
The future looked black. 

‘*But I done right,’’ he tried to console him- 
self by saying. ‘‘I done right.’’ 

Better late than never, to be sure; but if 
genuine comfort in a good deed is sought, it is 
best done at once. Mr. Peaslee could feel but 
small satisfaction in his tardy confession. 

Moreover, he must now face his wife. As he 
turned with reluctant feet into his own yard, 
he fairly shrank in anticipation under the sharp 
hail of her biting words. 

To postpone a little the inevitable, to gather 
strength somewhat to meet the shock, he passed 
the kitchen porch and went on toward the 
barn. Seating himself upon an upturned pail, 
he stayed there a long while, still as a 
statue, while he chewed the cud of bitter 
reflection. 

After a while, at the barn door there was a 
familiar flash of white and yellow. Looking 
wearily up, he saw the great, green eyes of the 
Calico Cat fastened upon him in fierce distrust. 
She had one foot uplifted as if she did not know 
whether it was safe to put it down, and in her 
mouth, pendent, was a calico kitten. 

Mr. Peaslee, silent and immovable, watched 
her with apathetic eyes. Finally, as if assured 
he was not dangerous, she put down her foot 
and disappeared with soft and cushioned tread 
into the dim recesses of the barn. Yet a little 
while and she again appeared in the doorway 
with a second duplicate of herself. Again an 
interval, and she brought a third. 


‘‘Well,”’ said Solomon to himself, his spirit | in 


quite crushed, ‘‘I guess she ain’t bringing no 
more than belong to me by rights.’’ 

Nevertheless, he could not endure to see any 
others. He went desperately into the house, 
: = he found his wife fuming over his 
delay. 

“*T guess I may as well tell ye, first as last,’’ 
he said, in a sort of stubborn despair. ‘‘’ T'was 
ine that shot Lamoury.’’ 

You!’ exclaimed his wife, dropping her 
knife and fork, and looking at him as if she 
thought he had taken leave of his senses. 

““T guess I’m the feller,’’? he averred, with 
queer, pathetic humor. And turning a patient, 
rounded back to his wife’s expected indignation, 
he told his story while he nerv ously washed at 
the sink, and fumblingly dried his face and 
hands in the coarse roller towel. He made 
these operations last as long as his confession. 
Then, at an end of his resources, he turned to 
face the storm. 

Mrs. Peaslee simply looked at him. She 
struggled to speak, but she found herself in the 

predicament of one who has used up all his 















ammunition on the skirmish-line, and comes 
helpless to the battle. She simply could think 
of nothing adequate to say. 

She stared at her husband while he stared 





Then she gave it up. 
sharply. 
“*I guess ye got to eat, whatever ye be!’’ 


lout of the window. 
“Draw up your chair!’’ she said, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Vv. KICKING BIRD AND COCHISE. 





the Santa Fé trail, ‘‘there’s been 
some interesting books written about 
life on the plains in the old days—some that 
are pretty fair history so far as they go; but 
the stories are always told from the white man’s 
point of view. 

‘“*There was another side, and those of us 
who lived among the reds know that naturally 
there’s just about as much of the savage in the 
one race as in the other. It was my good for- 
tune—and in the light of after events I can say 


" gy ES,’’ admitted the old train-master of 











| that honestly—to spend nearly a year, at first 


as prisoner, and then as adopted member of 
their tribe, among the Kiowas. 

“I knew intimately Satanta, Satank, Big 
Tree and Kicking Bird, the last of worst repu- 
tation among them all. ‘There were many good 
and generous traits in all these men, and Kick- 
ing Bird in particular was much thought of in 
his family and clan, because of his loyalty, his 
truthfulness, and his just personal dealings. 

‘*That this chief could be more than just, 
upon occasion, even to his enemies, I can testify 
from personal knowledge. Some years before I 
lived among them, the Kiowas were once camped 
on the Canadian River, on the common hunting- 
ground of several hostile tribes. 

‘‘One day two of their lads, out fishing, fol- 
lowing the banks of a small creek, strayed a 
long way from their village. ‘They were 
‘jumped’ and captured by a hunting party of 
Chiricahua Apaches. Cochise, the famous 
leader of their tribe, was with the band when 
his men ran down the young Kiowas and took 
them prisoners. The boys, though armed 
only with their fish-spears, and no more than 
fourteen and fifteen years of age, put up a 
valiant fight in defense. 

‘*Expecting at once to be put to the torture, 
the lads begged in the sign-language that they 
might be given knives, and that each, pitted 
against a stout warrior, might be allowed to die 
fighting, while thus furnishing 
entertainment to their enemies. 


as wealth goes among Indians. He owned a 
large and fine herd of mustangs. The Coman- 
ches, who were preparing for a scalp-dance, at 
first refused to consider an offer for their pris- 
oner. They finally, however, named thirty 
riding ponies as their price, and to their im- 
mense surprise, Kicking Bird closed the bargain 
and took their man. 

‘There was no little curiosity among the wild 
fellows to know what Kicking Bird proposed 
to do with his Apache, a little dried-up old 
warrior of near threescore and ten. The Kiowa 
kept his counsel, and some time after midnight 
slipped out of the village, mounted himself and 
his man, and rode away in search of the Apache 
camp. 

“‘It was his purpose to return the man to his 
friends as his nephews had been returned by 
the captive’s tribesmen years before. He dared 
not trust the Apache with any escort save him- 
self. 

‘*Had the Apaches not been stirred up like a 
nest of yellow-jackets at the defeat of their 
hunting party, or had he been able to gain the 
contidence of the little old warrior, 


ous. 

‘*As soon as he had the Apache out on the 
plain in broad daylight, Kicking Bird opened 
communication with him in the sign-language. 
The Kiowa told the old fellow that he had paid 
ponies for his ransom, and was about to return 
him to his own people; that he, Kicking Bird, 
wished to go with him to prove to his tribesmen 
that a Kiowa had a memory and could be just. 
He desired the Apache to show the way to his 
village. 

‘The old man regarded him in stolid dis- 
belief. 
hearted as to set him free. 





vainglorious Kiowa wished to take him within 
sight of his own village, and that there, in 
refinement of savagery, having given him the 
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land had halted to take observation. 


the chief’s | 
task would not have been particularly danger- | 





|ding him to life with their lances. 


He could not imagine an enemy so soft- | 
He believed that a | 


| of his captors, who finally, 














swiftly along the flat lands ofa valley. Kicking 
Bird and his charge were at the time passing 
over an old trail leading along the base of a 
ledge which skirted or capped the bluffs of a 
creek valley. 

“The Kiowa now turned to the Apache and 
urged him to make the peace sign, to show to 
his tribesmen—for. they were easily recognizable 
—that no harm had been intended to himself. 
The hunters below had now sighted the two, 
Though 
he sat his horse free to act, and the Kiowa urged 
him to make a demonstration, the old man still 
refused to credit friendly intention, and evidently 
expected to be killed instantly. He refused to 
lift his hand in a sign, and eyed Kicking Bird 
with hostile and fishy suspicion. 

***Fool! Don’t you see that I would kill you 
at once if I wished to do so?’ shouted Kicking 
Bird, forgetting the man’s ignorance of his 
tongue. As the enemy were now coming toward 
him, the Kiowa saw that he must flee if he 
would escape a speedy attack. 

**He looked for an outlet among the rocks 
above, but there was none to be seen, and sud- 
denly he realized that he was trapped by a con- 
tinuous terrace of rocks, which stretched along 
the rim of the bluff. He shot ahead, leaving 
the old Apache, and spurred his horse on at its 
utmost speed. Though his pony was the swift- 
est of his herd, the angle of the ledge cut him 
off from successful retreat. 

‘He saw the enemy stringing along below 
and quickly noted that several of the foremost 
would surely cut him off from rounding the 
nearest point ahead. He cast an eye on the 
slope, wheeled his horse, and dashed down 
toward where the line of the attacking party 
was weakest. 

‘*T wo of the Apaches were near enough to 
cast themselves in front of him, where they sat 
their horses and affixed arrows to their bows. 
Kicking Bird, almost upon them, let out a yell 
of defiance, raised himself in his stirrups, and 
bent his bow to launch an arrow, when his 
pony, going headlong down a rough steep, 
stumbled and flung him rolling under the hoofs 
of the enemy’s horses. 

‘*When he came to himself, his hands were 
bound and a dozen grinning Apaches were prod- 
The old 
man whom he had taken such pains to deliver 
was most vicious in the jeers and insults which 
were heaped upon him. 

“With teeth set and in dogged silence the 
Kiowa bore with the kicks, prods and insults 
in no gentle fashion, 
put him up on his horse and 
set out for their village. 
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‘Cochise was so delighted 
with their gallant bearing and 
warlike spirit that he bore them 
unharmed to his village, a day’s 
ride distant. There he feasted 
the lads, loaded them with pres- 
ents and sent them home with 
an escort, who bore a message 
to their tribesmen. 

** *Tell them,’ said Cochise, 
‘that somehow or other, prob- 
ably because of intermarriage 
with captives, two youths wor- 
thy the name of Apache have 
been reared among them. And 
say that my only excuse in send- 
ing them home is that the boys 
still choose to live among dogs.’ 

‘*These lads were nephews of 
Kicking Bird,—his sister’s sons, 
—and the Kiowa chief was so 
impressed with their return, and 
the manner of it, that he vowed 
he would never again lift his 
hand against the Apaches save 
in self-defense. This oath, I be- 
lieve, he faithfully kept, though 
the Chiricahuas were the bitter- 
est of hereditary enemies. 

‘*During the first season that I 
was with them the Kiowas and 
some of their allies, the Coman- 
ches, were camped for a time 
on the Cimarron River. 

“*Tt chanced that Cochise and 
his band were hunting buffalo 
the region—a fact of which 
our scouts soon made us aware. 
Asa rule, there was, by common 
consent, an armistice observed by the hostiles 








KICKING BIRD LAUGHED AND REACHED A HAND 


hope of liberty, the chief, trusting to his swift 


‘*Kicking Bird, having no 
knowledge of the Apache tongue, 
and repudiated as an enemy by 
the man he had saved, had no 
hope of survival. He expected 
to be put to the torture, and he 
was steeling himself for endur- 
ance, 

‘*His arrival at the hunters’ 
camp had been heralded by a 
runner, and a crowd of the vil- 
lagers had gathered to feast their 
eyes and to yell their triumph. 
Among them, however, a woman 
stood looking earnestly and with 
kindness on the prisoner. At 
a second glance Kicking Bird 
recognized in her a former mem- 
ber of his tribe who had been 
taken by the Apaches some six 
or seven years before. 

‘*He spoke to her, calling her 
by name, and the woman came 
forward eagerly, having recog- 
nized him, and they began a 
colloquy, to which those round 
listened curiously, ceasing for the 
moment to revile the prisoner. 
Kicking Bird told the woman 
his story, and she repeated it in 
Apache, sentence by sentence, to 
the onlookers. 

‘* Before the tale was com- 
pleted, Cochise himself appeared 
among the bystanders. All was 
repeated for his benefit, and he 
at onee called up the old warrior 
whom the Kiowa had ransomed, 
and questioned him closely. 

‘*In the end the big chief severed the thongs 
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when buffalo were plenty and they were laying | horse to escape, would kill him within view of | which bound Kicking Bird’s hands. 


in supplies. For one thing, the annual supply 
of meat and robes was their one prime necessity, 


and for another, the Indians were too much | 
overfed for exertion beyond the needs of hunt- | 


ing. 

“*Yet a party mixed of our own men and the 
Comanches ran plump upon a party of Apaches , 
in riding over a sharp ridge. They met, in 
fact, face to face and within arrow range. 
Fighting, under the circumstances, was inevi- 
table, and the Apaches, being the smaller 
number, were whipped. One prisoner, a wizened 
old man, was taken by the Comanches. 

‘*This old fellow the barbarous Comanches | 


would have ‘staked out’? and burned by inches, | 


but Kicking Bird no sooner heard of the cap- 
ture made by our neighbors than he hurried 


over to their teepees and at once began negotia- | 


tion for the purchase of the prisoner. 
‘*Kicking Bird at this time was very wealthy, 


his friends. 


| doubtless would be done again. 
‘In vain Kicking Bird cut the thongs which | 
The | 


bound the man and set him in the lead. 
| old Apache pretended to point out the way, and 
he grinned sardonically when, after nearly a 
day of travel, no teepees were in sight. 

‘At night Kicking Bird tied him fast and 
camped until daylight. He again expostula- 
ted with the Apache, endeavoring to impress 
him with the story of the return of his own 
| captured relatives. 

‘* But the wizened warrior either could not or 
would not understand his sign-talk. Though 
| highly exasperated, Kicking Bird again loosed 


the Apache’s bonds and rode with him over the | 


prairies, himself seeking for signs of the hostile 
camp. 
“‘Tt was near to midday when a hunting party 
| of ten or a dozen horsemen were sighted, riding 


Such things had been done, and | 
those who had captured the Kiowa. 


| which Cochise grasped heartily. 


** ‘Give this man his weapons,’ he commanded 


** *Now,’ he said, through the interpreter, 
‘you must exonerate us for seeming rude. We 
did not understand. I wonder at your judgment 
in giving so many ponies to ransom an old fool 
who is of so little account. Since you have 
done so, and the man has returned you evil, 
you may here and now put him to the knife, 
take his scalp, and go home unmolested.’ 

‘*Kicking Bird laughed and reached a hand, 
‘In peace for 
to-day,’ he said. 

***T do not want the scalp of your old man,’ 
said Kicking Bird, ‘and I will now go back to 
my village.’ 

‘**When we meet again,’ called Cochise, ‘I 
trust it will be face to face and with the lance!’ 

***Good’ shouted the Kiowa. ‘I shall be 
glad to raise your scalp on a high pole.’ ”’ 
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THE CASTLE OF HOHKONIGSBURG. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


K the warm weather is on us, it seems appro- 
priate to call attention to the old culinary 
conundrum about the similarity between an ice 
pick and a water cracker. 
earls from the mussels of the Illinois, Wabash 
and Mississippi rivers which have reached 
New York recently are of such fine quality that 
the dealers say the crop this year must have 
been a profitable one. Fresh-water pearls worth 
at wholesale about half a million dollars are 
taken from the American rivers every season. 
“The saloon cannot be permitted to take pre- 
cedence over the American schoolhouse,’’/ 
is what Governor Hughes of New York wrote 
in a veto of a bill providing that if a church or 
a schoolhouse is built within two hundred feet 
of a saloon the saloon need not be moved. It 
is a sentiment which will be approved by all 
good citizens. 





he discontinuance of the old Fulton Street 
line of horse-cars in New York City was 
chronicled by a newspaper correspondent with 
an amusing comment. ‘In some ways,’’ he | 
said, ‘‘this line was the best in the city. For | 
one thing, it was entirely destitute of the strap- | 
hanging evil. In the first place, nobody would 
trust the straps, and in the second place, most | 
of the patrons walked.’’ } 
abies developed last month in the pack of 
foxhounds belonging to a famous New 
England hunt club. There were fifty-two dogs 
and twenty-six puppies, the cheapest worth 
twenty-five dollars. Instead of risking the spread 
of the disease, the club had the whole pack 
shot. Such drastic remedies as this, inclu- 
ding the quarantine of all dogs from foreign 
countries, have caused the disappearance of 
rabies in England. The officials of the British 
board of agriculture say that England is now 
the only European country in which hydro- 
phobia is impossible. 


F* more than a century the Yaqui Indians 
have waged almost unremitting war against 
every effort of civilized government to end their 
tribal independence. They have now submitted 
to the Mexican government, and received full 
rights of citizenship. At this writing the terms 
have not been concluded, but the chief believes 
that his people will ratify the preliminary agree- 
ment, and end a strife that has cost both parties 
many lives and enurmous property losses. This 
peaceful settlement is an end for which Presi- 
dent Diaz has long labored, and its realiza- 
tion is another proof of the efficiency of his 
government. oe 
(- does not hear it said so often as formerly 
that there are no longer such opportunities 
for young men as were open to their grand- 
fathers. Leslie M. Shaw, formerly Secretary 
of the Treasury, in speaking of his return to 
active commercial life the other day, exclaimed, 
“Oh, the opportunities that there are in this 
country for the young man of push and enter- 
prise! They are almost limitless. To me the 
field of business is as alluring as any romance 
every written. There are always new chapters 
opening, new characters developing, new plots 
thickening.’’ ‘This is the kind of talk that has 
taken the place of the old wail over the good 
times that have passed. 
~ years ago the sword was abolished in the 
British army as the weapon of the un- 
mounted officer. It was considered a useless 
weapon and a dangerous mark of distinction to 
reveal to the enemy’s sharpshooters. This year 
it has been restored, because experience showed 
that the enemy could distinguish the officer by 
his position, and that in close conflict the sword 
is a useful weapon. The restoration affects a 
much larger army than any that fights in the 
field, the army of minor poets, for whom the 
sword is the traditional symbol of warfare. 
Bleak and lean, gray and cruel, 
Short-hilted, long-shafted, 


Edged to annihilate, 
Hilted with government, 


Clear-singing, clean-slicing, 


Iam the Sword. 

pone has recently gone through an 

experience which the majority of its citizens 
would not care to repeat. The occasion was 
‘Tag day.’? Large numbers of attractive 
young women interested in a charitable work 
had prepared small tags representing various 
sums of money. These they took with them 
into the streets and public conveyances and 








into stores and business offices. Whenever a 
person was induced to give anything, a tag for 
the amount was pinned on his coat. The 
presence of one tag by no means conferred im- | 
munity. Rather was it a sign to other solicitors 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION (§p/Ze 





that the wearer was an 
‘‘easy mark,’’ and so he 
was importuned further, 
until he became all 
gummed up with tags. 
The ostensible spirit of 
fun is not enough to re- 
deem so bold a method of 
hold-up, and those who 
do give, even if they grin, 
are left in a rebellious 
frame of mind not conducive to future benefac- 
tions. How to raise money for good works in 
worthy ways might well form a course of study 
in the new schools of social science. 


rof. Walter A. Wyckoff, who died recently, 

was the author of ‘‘The Workers,’’ a book 
on the laboring man which has remained vital 
through a decade of increasing literature on 
social conditions. ‘The reason for the life of 
the book was that it recorded the author’s 
actual experience for a year and a half as a 
working man. He lived by the labor of his 
hands in field, ditch and mining-camp; he 
played the game fairly, and did not help himself 
out by ‘‘money from home’’ or checks from his 
publishers. He knew what it was to be out of 
a job and ‘‘on his uppers.’’ That is why his 
material was fresh and vivid when he returned 


to the professor’s easy chair to write the story | 
| of his experience. 
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THE BOY WITH THE HOE. 


Do you cut the weeds, as you ought to do, 
And leave what’s worth while there ? 
New York Sun. 
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CURRENCY REFORM. 


hen Senator Aldrich, early in the year, 
W introduced a bill to permit the tem- 

porary issue of currency by national 
banks, he admitted that the measure was inade- 
quate as a reform of the currency system, but 
that there was no indication that the country 
was ready for any more radical legislation. 
The debates on the bill in and out of Congress 
indicated that there was a lively interest in the 
subject, much more lively than was commonly 
supposed. 

AS a result of the discussion, the Aldrich bill 
was passed by the Senate, another and very 
different bill was passed by the House, and 
finally, on the last day of the session, a compro- 
mise measure, embodying some of the features 
of both, was agreed to by both branches of 
Congress, and was approved by the President. 

The new law goes farther than the first 
Aldrich bill, as it permits the issue of bank- 
notes secured by commercial paper as well as 
by state and municipal bonds. This introduc- 
tion of the principle on which asset currency is 
based is the most remarkable feature of the 
new law, for it marks a departure from the old 
established custom. Advocates of currency re- 
form have been urging for years such changes 
in the law as would enable the national banks 
to use their vast resources as security for cireu- 
lating notes, an arrangement which would make 
it possible to provide currency in any volume 
whenever it is needed. Until the present there 
has been a feeling that commercial paper or 
the notes of private citizens held by a bank 
were not sufficient security for currency. 

If the experiment works well, it may be made 
a permanent feature of the new currency system 
which a commission has been appointed to 
devise. The new law is to remain in force six 
years only. In the meantime it is hoped that 
the eighteen Senators and Representatives on 
the commission will have drafted a measure of 
fundamental reform intended to put the circu- 
lating medium of the country on a scientific 
basis. ° 

All the experts agree that the present system 
is bad. Congress has not acted hitherto because 
the country has been indifferent. There is a 





deeper interest in the subject at present than | 


ever before, and there is more knowledge on it, 
too, arising from the study of finance in the 
silver campaigns and from reading the Con- 
gressional debates. 
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THINKING PEACE. 


ne of the most interesting and significant 
O signs of the times is that the exchange 
of visits among European sovereigns is 
made to the accompaniment of general con- 
gratulation over the increasing guaranties of 


The British and Germans were drawn more 
closely together by the visit to England of 
the German Emperor. President Fallitres of 
France, who followed Emperor William as a 
guest of the British a few weeks ago, carried 
with him the good wishes of the French, and 
left on the other side of the channel all the 
animosities which found expression years ago 
when the French used to speak of England as 
‘*perfidious Albion.’’ Indeed, the opening of 
the Franco-British fair in London last month, 
to celebrate the growing friendliness of the two 
powers, was an event which caused the friends 
of peace to rejoice. 

As soon as it was announced that the visit of 
the French president to London would be fol- 
lowed by a visit of King Edward to the Tsar, 





the French newspapers began to talk about a 
new triple alliance of France, Great Britain and 
Russia, intended to prevent war. Yet King 
Edward’s visit was only his long-postponed 
‘duty call.’? There is an etiquette of royal 
calls as well as of calls by less august person- 
ages. The objection by Socialist members of 
the House of Commons to the Russian visit—an 
objection which ignored the courtesies of ordi- 
nary diplomatic custom— brought forth the 
explanation from the foreign secretary that it 
was not intended to negotiate any new treaty 
with Russia while the King was in the Gulf of 
Finland. 

Although no new treaty may be negotiated, 
the visit of courtesy cannot help bringing the 
two powers nearer together, and will justify the 
hopes of those who regard it as increasing 
the unlikelihood of war. R 

There is a Franco-British understanding and 
a Franco-Russian alliance. All that is needed 
to complete the essentials of a new triple alliance 
is an Anglo- Russian understanding. But 
whether it gets so far as that or not is of less 
consequence than that the statesmen of the 
world all seem to be thinking about how to keep 
the peace. 

* & 


INTERDEPENDENCE. 


All creatures and all objects in degree 
Are friends and patrons of humanity. 
Wordsworth. 


* @¢ 


THE MOST IMPORTANT CHOICE. 

rogress in China is making its way to the 
p foundation of the empire—the family. 

Marriage for the Chinese girl has meant 
for centuries the unhesitating acceptance of her 
father’s choice, made through the business 
agency of a marriage broker. The results have 
grown less and less satisfactory. Domestic 
unhappiness has been rife, and is even more 
dangerous iu the East than here, for it ends 
too often there in recourse to opium or in 
suicide. 

The reformer urges his cause by quotation 
from Confucius himself. ‘*The olden people,’’ 
wrote the great prophet, ‘‘if they wished to 
govern well their country, first regulated their 
families.’” The modern statesman adds that 
regulation is not tyranny, and that the structure 
of society cannot be safe until love and loyalty 
in children take the place of abject obedience. 

This doctrine is making so much headway 
that its adherents among young women are 
actually recognized by a name, or rather a nick- 
name. As we speak of ‘‘the new woman,’’ 
the Chinese speak of the ‘‘tz yau noi’’—‘‘the 
self-willed daughters.’’ It is not only the girls 
who approve the new scheme by which they 
shall have some share in the choice of their 
husbands. The parents who have imbibed 
Western ideas consent or advise that their 
daughters become ‘‘ tz yau.’’ It will not be 
strange if another generation sees the Eastern 
marriage thoroughly Americanized. 

Ours is the only civilized country where for 
more than a century the great law of natural 
selection has had substantially free play. Class 
distinctions, marriages of convenience, parental 
insistence or veto have played a small part in 
American marriages. Nobody can pretend that 
our method has been completely successful ; but 
we are learning by our own blunders. Pres- 
ently, when the good sense and experience of 
the parents shall supplement and justify the 
healthy and instinctive choice of the son or 
daughter, we shall see even more frequently 
than now that most beautiful of earthly sights, 
a marriage both suitable and happy. 


* 


THE ‘ NIGHT -RIDERS.” 


or the past two years the State of Kentucky 

and portions of Tennessee and Indiana 

have been oppressed by an industrial 

warfare and a reign of lawlessness almost with- 
out parallel. 

The industrial struggle began as a fight be- 

tween the buyers for the great manufacturing 

tobacco companies, both here and abroad, on one 
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crops of members, and hold the product for a 
satisfactory price. They borrowed money from 
the banks to help those who needed help, and 
are now holding millions of pounds of the crops 
of the last three years. 

At first nearly all the growers joined one or 
another of the associations, but many have 
shown a disposition either to withdraw or to 
refuse to abide by the rules. The efforts of the 
‘‘night-riders’’ have been directed against those 
planters who have refused to join, or having 
joined, have sold their tobacco, as well as against 
those who refuse to agree to raise no tobacco 
this year. But like all lawlessness, the raids, 
whippings, and destruction of property have 
reacted with great force against the perpetrators. 

Upward of twenty-five million dollars’ worth 
of damage has been done, towns have been 
placed under martial law, complications have 
arisen with foreign governments, and the leading 
industry of Kentucky has received a blow from 
which it can hardly recover in a decade. 


* ¢ 


WILD BIRDS AND MILLINERY. 


he British Parliament will probably not 

pass Lord Avebury’s bill for the protec- 

tion of wild birds, although the House of 
Lords has passed it to a second reading. There 
is general agreement as to the need of action 
and as to the purpose of the bill; but doubt is 
expressed whether the proposed measure is 
wisely devised. 

The bill prohibits the importation into the 
United Kingdom, for the purpose of sale or 
exchange, of the plumage, skin or body of 
any wild bird except ostriches, eider-ducks and 
wild fowl used for food. Specimens may be 
gathered for museums, but only under special 
license; and penalties of five pounds for a first 
offense and twenty-five pounds for subsequent 
offenses are provided. ° 

To American travellers in England the situa- 
tion is not so startling as it appears, for out of 
consideration for the tastes of foreigners it is 
provided in the bill that parts of birds not 
included in the list of exemptions may. be worn 
by those entering Great Britain, provided that 
a written declaration that the plumage is not 
for sale shall be given upon request. 

An understanding of the causes which led to 
the introduction of this bill ought, however, to 
restrain every right-minded woman from avyail- 
ing herself of such a privilege. There were 
sold last year at the London plume sales the 
seapular feathers of one hundred and ninety 
thousand egrets, and the skins of more than 
twenty-eight thousand birds of paradise. The 
plumes of the egrets are ‘‘nesting plumes’’ ; 
that is, they appear only when the birds have 
young, and of course the young starve when 
the parents are killed. Another sad feature of 
the situation is the sale of the tail-feathers of 
hundreds of lyre-birds, and of quills of the 
albatross; the one a representative of a single 
genus of birds, the other a wanderer, which, 
as Mr. James Buckland puts it, ‘‘adds dignity 
even to the ocean.’’ 

The woman who goes to church and bows 
in prayer a head ‘‘decorated’’ at such cost is 
a fit subject for investigation by the new psy- 
chology. 

* & © 


loser union, indeed the formation of a new 
dominion by the British South African colo- 
nies, has been regarded by far-seeing men as 
certain to come in time. The time may be nearer 
than has been generally supposed. Last month 


| delegates of the self-governing colonies met in 


side, and the tobacco-growers on the other ; but | 


it has degenerated into lawless raids by armed | 


bands of masked men who call themselves “‘night- 
riders,”” or have been so nicknamed, and who 
burn tobacco warehouses, destroy newly planted 
beds, or flog and even kill those who oppose 
them. 

The remarkable thing about these raiding 
bands is that they are not composed of the irre- 
sponsible rowdy element, but contain planters 
of standing and influence. 

The regions affected produce a considerable 
part of the tobacco raised in America, some of 
which cannot be grown elsewhere. Tobacco is 
a crop which requires much skill and experi- 
ence for its cultivation, so that in a region 
where it grows well it usually becomes the 
leading staple. Up to ten years ago competi- 
tion for the Kentucky crop was lively, and the 
bidding of rival buyers made prices satisfactory. 
Then, the planters declare, a system of ‘‘district- 
ing’’ arose among the buyers which eliminated 
competition. Prices declined until, in 1903, 
they fell below the actual cost of raising. It 
was then that farmers’ protective organizations 
came into existence. 





Pretoria to discuss interstate customs and railw:) 
regulations. They took occasion also to pass 2 
resolution in favor of a closer political union 
The suggestion was that a convention be called 
comprising twelve delegates from Cape Colony, 
eight from the Transvaal, and five each from thc 
Orange River Colony and Natal, and that these 
delegates draft a provisional constitution. The 
members of the customs convention agreed to li 
the resolution before their respective govert- 
ments, and the general belief is that the go 
ernments will at least go so far as to approve tli 
convention and appoint delegates, although fin:! 
acceptance or rejection of whatever agreement! 
might be reached will rest with each colonia! 
government. ae 
mperor William of Germany came into posses 
sion in 1899 of the ruins of the ancient feuda 
eastle of Hohkénigsburg, near Schlettstadt, in 
Lower Alsace. He commissioned an antiquar) 
to restore it to its condition before it was des 
troyed in the eighteenth century. The com 
pletion of the work was celebrated the other di) 
by medieval ceremonies in the presence of tli 
Emperor and Empress. The town, with its ten 
thousand inhabitants, was gaily decorated in hono 
of the occasion, and the three hundred peop! 
who took part in the feudal pageant were high!) 
commended by the Emperor. The restoration 0! 
such castles is worth while, because they remind 
one of how far the world has progressed towar 
the ideal conditions. The highways of Euro}: 
are no longer infested with robbers, and tli 
feudal lords have long ceased making forays upo! 
their neighbors. ey 
ervice in the medical department of the arm) 
has been made more attractive by two meas 
ures passed at the recent session of Congres= 
The number of medical officers in the lower rank~ 
has been raised to three hundred, making a tot: 
of four hundred and forty-four in the departmet! 
The officer is promoted to the rank of captail 


oe — within three years of enlistment, instead_ of five 
These associations planned to ‘‘pool’’ the | will become a major in a comparatively short 
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time, and will reach the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 


if not that of colonel, before retirement. This | 


increased rapidity of promotion, with correspond- 
ingly greater jurisdiction over the health of the 
soldiers, must appeal to physicians who desire to 
serve their country. Then, too, the increase in 
pay makes it possible for a physician to enlist 
without doing injustice to his family. The young 
doctor will receive a salary of two thousand dollars 
a year at the beginning, rising at each rank till he 
receives four thousand dollars as colonel. An 
increase of ten per cent. in salary is made every 
five years for twenty years, but the maximum pay 
of colonels is five thousand dollars and of majors 
four thousand. In addition, the government pro- 
vides a house, with necessary heat and light, and 
furnishes horses when they are needed. 


¢ ¢ 


THOSE LEMON PIES. 


|‘ any one had asked little Mrs. Harribee, even | report of the Manchester Union. The paper first ‘ 











| within the halls she loved so well. Indeed, there 
was one moment that came to her richer than 
anything college had given. It was when, after 


denly one night. 


Elizabeth went home through the keen winter 
night with the words singing in her heart. 
| counted—it had been worth while, after all. 





} 
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A SECOND SERVING. 


| ld age should command respect, and an old 
| joke which has remained fallow for fifty 

years should not receive too harsh treatment on 
| its reappearance to the world. But jokes do not 
| always improve with years, as is the case in the 


after she had been married five months, if she | records the current joke. 


remembered the first time that her husband tasted 
one of her mother’s lemon pies, a quick color | teacher to quite a large girl. 


would have answered for her before any words. 
Remember! Would she ever forget? 
taken her all the morning to screw her courage to 


the point of suggesting to her mother that she | 


invite Will Harribee to supper Sunday night, and 
when her mother—her dear, blessed, understand- 
ing mother!—quietly agreed, and asked if she 
wanted a lemon pie—well, happiness is popularly 
supposed to be rose-color, but a strict examination 
of facts would doubtless prove that it frequently 
takes its hue from intimate circumstances quite 
regardless of convention. Certainly Mrs. Harri- 
bee’s happiness frequently had worn the delicate 
golden-amber of her mother’s lemon pies. 

Mrs. Jewett was a “born cook,” and her lemon 
pies were famous. Will Harribee had opportunity 
in the next year to know their quality well, for he | 
frequently stayed to supper Sunday night, and | 
always Mrs. Jewett made one of her lemon pies | 
for him. When atthe end of the year her daughter 
began her own pretty housekeeping, she carried | 
no more cherished accomplishment with her than 
the secret of her mother’s lemon pies. 

Yet, curiously.enough, for five months she never | 
made one. There were so many new and wonder- | 
ful things to think about, and besides, it was | 
summer, and both she and Will were fond of | 
fruits and iees; lemon pies could easily wait. But 
finally one October day the psychic hour struck. 
Will was worried over some business matter, and | 
naturally little Mrs. Will was worried, too. Then | 
suddenly she remembered the lemon pies he had 
been so fond of, and flew to the kitchen. The sur- | 
prise would surely cheer him up. 

The pie turned out perfect. Little Mrs. Will— | 
who was only a girl—could scarcely wait for 
Maggie to bring it.on at dinner that night. She 
cast a triumphant glance across the table, but the 
glance hung paralyzed by the look upon her hus- | 
band’s face. | 

“Is that a lemon pie?” he asked. 

“Why, yes, Will—just like mother’s,” his wife 
answered. 

“If there is anything upon the face of the earth 
that I abominate,” he replied, “it is lemon pies. 
I always have. I ate them all last year for love 
of you, Betty, but I'll be hanged if I'll touch one 
in my own house.” 

For a moment there was silence—an awful 
silence. Then suddenly they both began to laugh. 

“You poor boy!” Betty cried, through the laugh- 
ter. “Oh, you poor boy!” 

Then she rang for Maggie. 

“Maggie,” she asked, “do your people like lemon 
pie?” 

“Indade an’ they do that,” Maggie responded. 

“I think,” Mrs. Will said, still struggling for 
composure, “you may take this one. Neither Mr. 
Harribee nor I care for any, after all. You may 
bring us some olives and wafers.”’ 


* © 


THE GAME. 


f there was one thing upon which Elizabeth 

Acker prided herself it was that, whatever hap- 
pened, she always “played the game.” Whether 
the problem was one of algebra or basket-ball, 
she fought it out to the end—she never “slumped.” 
And then suddenly, at the end of her freshman 
year at college, she found herself face to face 
with the biggest problem of her life. 

It was not poverty —if it had been that, she 
thought it would not have been half so hard; 
something in her would have exulted in matching 
her wits and her strength against a difficult task ; 
in building a life, eager and rejoicing, out of hard 
conditions. But it was not poverty—there was 
‘nore money than she could use; neither was it 
ill health. It was simply that her mother needed 
her—needed her, not for active service, but for 
‘daughtering.” Yet she was not seriously ill; 
she was merely delicate—and lonesome. | 

Elizabeth fought her problem for weeks. To | 
«ive it all up—all the keen contests of brain and | 
body in which she so exulted, all the comradeships 
‘nd friendships, all the bright, eager, vivid life, 
just to stay at home and go to teas and concerts. 
if there had only been another daughter! If only 
-Elizabeth stopped in her weary pacing of her 
room. If there had been another daughter, where 
would be the problem—her own particular prob- 
em of life? After all, was she not having exactly 
what she wanted—a chance to fight hard? 

She Sat down by her window and thought the 
ries over with this new light. Certainly anything 
“se would have been easy in comparison. And 
v ‘s she, Elizabeth Acker, erying for easy things? 

‘Elizabeth Acker,” she announced, “you are 
song to play your game! You are not going to 
‘op studying because you can’t go to college. | 
Neither are you going to let the girls go because 
ou cannot be with them. Neither are you to 





‘hink that there are no friends to be made outside 
if college. Neither are you to think that there’s | 
othing interesting to do in a mere commonplace | 
You have your problem—now go to work.” | 
went to work, and to her amazement, after | 


ee months, she realized that life was no less 


city. 
She 


| 
and rich and interesting than it had been | 


It had | little girls would go that way? 


| they could tal 


“Why, Jennie!” exclaimed a Sunday -school 
“You have come to 
| Sabbath-school barefoot. Do you think that many 
| “Yes,ma’am. Some of the girls on my street go 
| that way, and the rest mind their own business.” 
Now the above has been trotted out in the funny 
column of the local papers for several years, even 


| being claimed as a local happening in dozens of | 


places. The following article was printed in 
Harper’s Magazine for August, 1857. 

“Old Professor 8. was one of the instructors of 
Dartmouth College years ago, and was about as 
blunt and straightforward a specimen of humanity 
as ever walked. One rr in the early summer he 
was taking his usual stroll round the village, 
Kooning his ‘eye out’ for any student who might 
be off duty, when he chanced to see Mr. Page, a 
sturdy farmer of East Hanover, with a load of 
wood, trudging along the dusty street barefooted 
and coatless. 

“ ‘Hello, Mr. Page!’ growled the professor. ‘I’d 


| like to know if all the people of East Hanover go 


barefoot?’ 

“*Part of ’em do, and the rest on ’em mind their 
own business!’ was the reply.” 

The startling thing is the story of a little girl at 
Sunday-school perpetrating the same joke half a 
century later. 
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BUSY CHILDREN. 


hildren of to-day, with everything supplied 

from shops, writes Elizabeth Godfrey in 
“English Children in the Olden Time,’ can hardly 
realize what wealth of possibility in the way of 
playthings was afforded by a country house in the 
olden time, with its blacksmith’s forge on the 
premises, its carpenter’s shops, full of delightful 
chips of all sorts and sizes, and great pots of paint 
with fat brushes, as well as the inestimable glue- 
pot, and hard by, the harness-maker’s shed, with 
all its clippings of leather. 


Little master, and little miss, too, would be sure 
to haunt these, and get innumerable toys made 
for them in days when toy-shops were few, or 
none, as well as being allowed to imperil their 
own fingers or pinafores in making for themselves. 

The children of the sixteenth century seem to 
have led happy lives. There was not too much 
idleness. T = were taught to read as soon as 

. For the boys there would be 
manly exercises, the mysteries of hawking and 
hunting, the girl the while being absorbed in 
mastering all the wonderful stitches that went to 
the embroidery in which the women of that day 
excelled, beginning with the sampler, with its 
tent-stitch and cross-stitch, long-and-short-stitch, 
erewel- and feather - stitch, em | * to “the 

eat wrought sheet” adorned with birds and 
asts. 

They learned as well to sing at sight, to touch 
the lute sweetly, and to bear their part in a 
eontradiance. Dancing was considered an impor- 
tant part of training, to give ease and dignity to 
the carriage of the body. 


¢ ©¢ 
MOUNTAIN SICKNESS. 


very Alpine-climber notes his experience in 

the rarefied air of a high altitude. All ac- 
counts of mountain sickness agree. In every case 
there are the same symptoms, differing more or 
less in degree. The head aches, the heart palpi- 
tates, the nose bleeds. Some vomit violently, all 
gasp for breath. Every exertion seems more 
severe at great heights, and the symptoms of the 
sickness are sometimes mistaken for those of 
fatigue. 

Doctor Workman, who has been climbing in the 
Himalayas, has made a study of mountain sick- 
ness. He experienced a constant pares for 
breath which interfered with sleep. ith one of 
his porters the ee xry of high altitude illness 
were so marked as to give warning of another 
danger besides that of discomfort. At the height 
of twenty-one thousand feet the man collapsed, 
and was helpless. He lost all sensation in his 
hands, and when his mittens were removed, his 
fingers were found to be white, stiff, and on the 
point of becoming frost-bitten. This experience 
shows the interruption of circulation, the balance 
of which is lost in the removal of the ordinary air 
pressure. 

® © 


MISLEADING SLANG. 


lang is good when it sharpens the sense. In 

the heads of the uneducated it leads to con- 
fusion. A New York high-school teacher recently 
came on a case in which slang usage interfered 
with the understanding of plain English. The 
Bookman reports the case. 

A girl was required to write a brief sketch of 
Queen Elizabeth. Her paper contained this sen- 
tence: “Elizabeth was so dishonest that she stole 
her soldiers’ food.” 

The teacher was puzzled, and called the girl. 

“Where did you get that notion?” 

™ y, that’s what it says in the history.” 


e k was sent for and the passage was 
found. It read: “Elizabeth was so parsimonious 
that she even pinched her soldiers’ rations.” 

* ¢ 
COINCIDENCE. 


lady one day remarked to the English novelist, 

Bulwer Lytton, how odd it was that a dove 
(colombe) should have been sent out to find the 
Old World, and Columbus (Colombe) should have 
found the New. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
says in his recent book, “Random Recollections,” 
that Bulwer Lytton immediately replied : 


“Yes; and the one came from Noah; the other 
from Genoa.” 


an evening with her boys down at the “settlement,” | 
Jack Kearney—saucy, audacious Jack, over whom 
she had worked so hard—'ooked up at her sud- | 


“Say,” he exclaimed, admiringly, “‘you’d have | EE RA LE AE 
made a good sport, Miss Acker—no flunk to you!” | STAMPS QUAKER STAMP CO.. Toledo, Ohio. 
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In the Dakotas, and in Montana, along the 
new line, the soil is a dark loam with a 
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growing seasonsare long. Last season many farmers 

made enough money from their first year’s crops to 
pay for their land. 

The fruit-grower will find a good field along the new 
line in Washington. Apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
apricots and small fruits grow well there. Last year 
hundreds of acres of bearing orchards produced crops 
which brought from $500 to $600 per acre. 
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ith none to keep intruding hordes away, 
The ragweed tramps grow bolder day by 
day, 
And swarm about the gate, a lawless crew, 
Or rudely thrust their brazen banners through. 


A pale verbena shrinks against the wall 
Before a saucy milkweed, stout and tall; 
And timid balsams, rosy-pink and white, 
Split dainty slippers in attempted flight. 


The little quaker-ladies, two and two, 

All bonneted and gowned in quiet blue, 

Nod quaintly, as the breezes come and go, 

In gentle garden-chat of long ago. 

With silken beard grown shaggy-gray and dense, 
The old-man leans upon the slanted fence, 

And, deep in listless musing, dreams away 

The wasting sweetness of the idle day. 


Dry, potted plants turn brown with blight and rust ; 
The prince’s-feathers drop to crimson dust ; 

In silver-seeded grasses, drifted high, 

Pink mounds of unused musk, the rose-leaves lie. 


Soft whispers flit—the breath of growing things, 
Or lift of tiny, satin-shining wings ; 

And, from the wider country, zephyr-blown, 

Low hummings sow the air with fitful drone,— 


As if the Summer, languid with the heat, 

In some cool-shadowed coppice’s retreat, 
Had fallen half-asleep among the fern, 

And left her wheel for vagrant winds to turn. 


* 


LITTLE EAGLE. 


n the reservation church Little 
Eagle was a deacon. He was 
also choreman for Winona, the 
missionary, chopping her wood, 
feeding her ponies, and caring for 
her house when she was visiting 
Indians on other parts of the reserva- 
tion. Added to these responsibilities 
was his position on the government 
police force ; and he wore a uniform, 
and was a power for righteousness. 

It was in December, 1890. Sitting 
Bull had gathered a large body of 
Indians on the Grand River, twelve 
miles away, and the dances were in 
progress. The old chief told the 
people his dreams, and wrought the 
tribe daily into a more hostile mood. 
Each day the camp grew, and the spirit of 
warfare mounted higher with every dance. The 
whole reservation was throbbing with excite- 
ment and apprehension. 

One Sunday orders came to the Indian police 
to proceed to Grand River and break up the 
dances. They gathered, a band of about forty, 
all knowing that there would be bloodshed 
before they returned. But Little Eagle’s pony 
remained unsaddled. 

‘*Go on,”’ he said. 
morning. ’’ 

Had Little Eagle turned coward or traitor? 
Had his religion made him timid? The others 
warned him that it was almost sure death for 
him to ride alone. But he was immovable. 

All that Sunday evening he sat with his 
family, singing the hymns Winona had taught 
them, and listening while his children read from 
the Book which the Great Spirit gave to the 
white men. As midnight drew near, he prayed. 

When the little clock told the hour of twelve, 
he saddled his pony, and by hard riding overtook 
the force that was to make its attack at the 
dawn. 

It must have been that the windows of 
Winona’s house caught some earliest promise of 
the day; for many of the Indians saw a light 
in her window, and said, ‘‘Winona has come 
back in the night, and we did not hear her.’’ 
For the missionary was spending that day with 
the Indians in another part of the reservation. 

Before very long they were running to her 
house to tell her the tidings of the battle. The 
hostile Indians had been dispersed. Sitting Bull 
and eight of his braves were killed. But there 
had been loss of life among the uniformed 
Indians as well, and there was mourning, for 
all of them were friends of the missionary. 
Among the killed was Little Eagle. 

They ran, one after another, to tell these things 
to the missionary. But she was not there, and 
they wondered ; for they had seen the light. 

By the afternoon Winona had arrived, and 
knew already of the battle; and they told her 
of the light, but without wonder. She saw that 
they had some explanation, and after a few 
days, when the dead had been buried and the 
first sorrow was over, she asked some of them 
what they thought about the light of which so 
many had told her. 

They had no doubt of the explanation. 

“*It came just at the time of the battle,’’ they 
said. ‘‘It was the soul of Little Eagle. He 
had been left in charge of the house. He could 
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not go to heaven till he was sure that all was 
well that had been committed to his trust. So 
he went to heaven through the missionary’s 
house.’’ 

They knew the soul of Little Eagle, and were 
assured that it had been faithful unto death— 


and beyond. 
® © 


ESCAPES FROM RUSSIAN PRISONS. 


© other country has witnessed so many 

daring escapes from prison as has Russia, 

says Jaakoff Prelooker in an article in the 
Wide World Mayazine. Probably the simplest 
escape ever effected by a political prisoner was 
that of the famous Mlle. Sophie Perovskaya. 
Belonging to the highest Russian aristocracy, she 
joined the revolutionary movement, and at the age 
of seventeen was arrested, but was liberated. In 
1878 she was again seized, and was sent to the 
aretic regions. 

On the qr Sophie had several opportunities 
to escape, but the guards were so kind to her that 
she would not risk the punishment they would 
suffer. Finally two guards were put over her who 
were so brutal that she was freed from conscien- 
tious scruples. 

One — it the party had to stay at a railway- 
station ; the two gendarmes slept in the same room 
as the prisoner, one at the window, the other on 
the floor before the door. 

Sophie appearing to be fast asleep, the guards 
soon fell asleep. lb he prisoner then rose, 
tried the doer, which she found to open outward, 


yesterday, and I think you’ll find it on the ninth 
yage.”” 


pe Certainly, dear,” assented his mother, and 
maze of strange terms. 

“*Bates opened the first inning with a hot drive 
into the crowd in right field for two bases. Youn 
sacrificed, Lewis to Jordan, and Binnie duplicate 
Bates’ drive into the other corner, Bates scoring. 
On MeGann’s single Binnie went home. Lewis 
threw wide on Ritchey’s hard one, and the latter 

ot to first. Taylor flied to Hummel, and MeGann 
ried to score on Sweeney’s single. 

“*A bout fifteen hundred persons then suggested 
that Smithy wallop it over the fence, Just at the 
moment when it “p peared that he might not obey 
instructions, he lifted his club against one of 
Ritchey’s fine ones, and sent it two feet above the 
chocolate sign on the right side field fence. The 
top of the grand stand was lifted bodily about an 
inch by the glad yells of the Smithy association.’ ” 
She paused for breath. “I hope you understand 
this, Sammy, for I’m sure I don’t.” 

“Understand! Wh » mama,” exclaimed the 
sufferer, “‘can’t you jist see it, can’t you just 
smell the peanuts? Please read that over—that 
about the chocolate sign.” Z 





uppose your mind a garden were, 
All ready for the spring, 
And everything you planted there 
Would soon be blossoming. 





stepped across the slumbering guard and was 
free. She managed to slip into a train for St. 
Petersburg, while the gendarmes snored on. 
Sophie took part in the plot for the assassination 
of Alexander II, and was hanged in 1881. | 
Leo Deutsch, the revolutionist, has a record for | 


| repeated arrests and escapes which is probably | 





| medium of a bath. The Russian bath is a national 


without parallel. Once he escaped through the 
institution. The authorit 
of freezing, knouting and starving its prisoners, 
never refuses a demand fora bath. All Russian 
prisons have their bathing establishments, where 
the prisoners are sent under the escort of guards. 

Deutsch demanded to be taken to a public bath, 
saying he did not wish to mingle with the criminals, 
and was allowed go, with three soldiers as | 
escort. On arriving, two of the soldiers took stand | 
before the two windows, and the third at the door. 
Deutsch undressed, and handed his clothing and 
purse to one of the soldiers. The soldier felt quite 
safe, thus holding the prisoner’s clothing, for the 
cold was so severe there was no —_— of any 
one leaving the bath naked. owever, when 
Deutsch entered the hot room he found a comrade 
who by previous plan brought him a bundle of 
ordinary, civilian clothing, which Deutsch put on 
at once, and with an assured air marched out of 
the premises without any challenge. 

None of the guards paid any attention to the 
private gentleman leaving the baths, and Deutsch 
easily escaped. The soldiers waited long for the 
bather, and on finding that he had escaped, could 
not explain how he got away. Only long afterward 
did it dawn on the officials that the prisoner must 
have passed the.guards in disguise. 

In 1906 an audacious hoax was perpetrated in 
Russian Poland which resulted in the liberation of 
ten political prisoners who were condemned to 
death. The friends who assisted them knew that 
failure in the slightest detail of their plan meant 
death to themselves as well as to the “politicals.” 

The prison administration received a telephone | 
message purporting to come from the chief of the | 
city police, saying that the Governor of Warsaw | 
desired the transfer of the ten prisoners from the | 
Paviak to the citadel. They were to be conveyed 
by an officer who would ony his own guard. 

The message was taken in good faith. One 
evening a man in the uniform of a gendarme officer 
appeared at the prison and presented an official 
document ordering the transfer. In ‘the whole | 
proceeding there was nothing to rouse suspicion. 

he officer had brought six policemen with him, | 
and no other escort was sent. The gendarme 
certified that the prisoners had been delivered to 
his charge. 

The prisoners were pone in the carriage. The 
only prison servant with the party was the coach- 
man. As the prison van was being driven down a 
deserted street the coachman was chloroformed, 
and the next morning was found inside the van, 
while around were lying prison clothes, uniforms 
and swords, all that was left of the ten prisoners 
and their escort. All efforts to discover the cul- 
prits were unsuccessful. 


which thinks nothing 








COSTLY HONEY. 
| n the African forests the natives find quantities | 


of honey in hollowed trees. The honey is gen- | 

erally at the summit of the tree, and the men 
knock down the tree, and smoke the bees out of 
their lodging with burning grass. The honey is 
then quickly collected and taken to camp. Mr. A. 
Henry Savage Landor, in “Across Widest Africa,” | 
gives a story which proves that the honey is not | 
always a blessing to those who secure it. His 
caravan had halted in the shade of some fine trees, 
and the men had secured a quantity of honey. 


We were all gaily enjoying it, I with a plateful 
before me, and all my men squatting round me, 
biting off huge chunks from the honeycombs. 
suddenly an alarm was raised. The men jumped 
to their feet and threw the combs away. A sig- 
nificant buzz was fast approaching, and behold! an 
army of bees had descended quickly upon us and 
surrounded my camp, stinging the naked men all 
over. They held their hands upon their faces and 
stampeded in all directions, each one with a large 
contingent of bees after him. 

My r Somali, who, being a strict Mussulman. 
never would touch ~~ ~~ x that had been fingered 
by unbelievers, was the only one in camp who had 
not partaken of the honey. As, however, he had 
a perfect horror of bees, he was the first one to 
dash away when he first heard them. The result 
was that he who had not touched the honey at all 
had the greatest number of bees after him. At 
one time the whole army seemed to have concen- 
trated round him. Piercing were his yells and 
high the leaps he made in the air. 

Curiously enough, I, who had still the plate of 
honey upon my knees, and remained motionless 
like a statue, did not receive a single sting, al- 
though myriads of bees kept buzzing round me in 
a most alarming manner. 





*® 


A VIVID PICTURE. 


n accident to one of Sammy Peters’ eyes had 

A led the doctor to order a bandage and a 

dark room for several days. It fell to the 

lot of Sammy’s patient mother to furnish the suf- 
ferer with amusement. 


“What do you want me to read to you this 


morning, Sammy?” she asked. ‘“Here’s a nice 
book of adventure Aunt Elizabeth sent over after 


you went to bed last night. Shall I try that?” 


“No, please, mama,” said the sufferer, politely. 
“P’r’aps later, but_ couldn’t you begin with the 
It was a very important one | 





baseball game? 


| of double diameter. 


| chair October 


Suppose that evil thoughts were weeds 
That rankly grew apace, 

And every dream of selfish deeds 
Should blossom in disgrace ; 


While every impulse to be kind, 
To ease some other’s woes, 

Should bud, and blossom in your mind 
A fair and fragrant rose. 


Suppose that every idle whim, 
And every thought of scorn, 
Should find its fruitage in a grim 

And poison-laden thorn ; 


While every purpose to uplift 
Your soul from sordid ways 
Should blossom in a snow-white drift 
Of tender lily-sprays. 


’Tis surely with no danger fraught 
Supposing things like this— 

And maybe here’s a seed of thought 
To flower forth in bliss. 


* © 


SECRETARY TAFT’S CHAIR. 


hen Secretary Taft made his trip to the 

East last year, the American consul at 

Hongkong gave orders to a Chinese 
builder of sedan-chairs to make one for the proper 
and dignified conveyance of the Secretary while 
he should be in Hongkong. He took pains to 
impress upon the man the fact that Mr. Taft is 
unusually heavy, and that the chair must therefore 
be of uncommon strength. The New York Sun, 
hearing of the existence of the amusing contract, 
asked for a copy of it. The consul, after having 
ascertained that the State Department had no 
objection to his making it public, sent a copy to 
the Sun, which recently printed it. Translated, it 
reads as follows: 

Hongkong, Oct. 7, 1907. 

I, the undersigned, Yu Wo, of 15 B, Wellington 
Street, agree to make a sedan-chair for the 
American consul-general in the city of Hongkong, 
as the red-haired people style it, or “Fragrant 
Streams” in the vernacular. 

This chair is to be used to carry the American 

iant, the Hon. William H. Taft. The said Taft 

ing one of the most conspicuous ornaments of 
the American Wai Wu Pu [imperial cabinet], it 
will obviously discredit his nation if the chair 
should disintegrate in Queen’s Road, or in front 
of the government house. Such things have hap- 
. To avert international complications of 
this sort, I, Yu Wo, assert my skill as a chair- 
maker. 

It shall be reénforced at all weak points. The 
eross-bars over the shoulders of the coolies shall 
be strengthened with metal. The shafts shall be 
The body itself shall be of 
eventful width, and adhere to the Shafts not rp | 
by the traditional bonds, but by ropes. Red cloth 
shall ,adorn the seat of the chair, and gleaming 
brass look defiantly out on the admiring by- 
standers to a point that, unconsciously, foxis, 
amahs and dealers in rice, firecrackers and jade 
shall say, “Certainly this nation of the open door, 
that has so long befriended the middle kingdom, is 
a great power!” Borne by six coolies, the spec- 


| tacle shall long linger in the Oriental mind. 


The consul-general may have the use of this 
11 and 12, 1907, after which the 
chair belongs to me, with the explicit understand- 
ing that if ex-President Cleveland, also reported 
to be of heroic size, tours the world, the consul- 
general shall direct his steps to my shop. 

My price is to be five dollars, but there is to be 
no charge against the consul for the making or 
use of the chair if it breaks or humiliates while in 
use of the said American giant. 

With such precautions I do safeguard the dig- 
nity of a friendly power, and contribute an honest 
chairmaker’s part in preserving the peace of the 


far East. (Signed) Yu Wo. 


* @¢ 


FOLLOWED BY HIS FRIENDS. 


(CC Joseph Wiggins, whose explorations in 
arctic seas are well known, was a great 
lover of animals, and his influence over 
them, and their devotion to him, was well known 
among his friends. In “The Life and Voyages of 
Joseph Wiggins,” Mr. Henry Johnson tells of a 
Siberian dog, a fine sledge animal, which Captain 
Wiggins brought home from one of his voyages, 
and which created great interest at Victoria 


| Station in London. 


His master’s luggage was piled up high on a 
—> truck, to which the dog was Securely 
chained. 

The captain strolled to the book-stall, and was 
suddenly startled by exclamations of alarm pro- 
ceeding from the vicinity of his belongings. On 
turning his head, he saw the dog trotting alon 
the platform toward him, drawing with the utmos 
ease the truck-load of luggage, while one or two 
porters hung on behind, attempting to stop the 
pagers. 

The captain’s roar of laughter quickly allayed 
the alarm of passengers and porters. Speaking 
to the porters, he said, “It’s allright. He’ll draw 
the luggage just where you wish it taken, and save 


started in, siowly making her way through the. 
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you the trouble, if you’ll only tell me where it’s to 
hag 


and ad- 
Victoria 





Alarm was now changed to curiosit 
miration, and the dog was the hero o: 
Station until the train steamed away. 

A pig and a rooster, imported from the Mediter- 
ranean and presented to a friend, once placed the 
captain in a somewhat awkward position. The 
two creatures had become so warmly attached to 
him that the sound of his voice, or his whistle, 
was sufficient to bring them to his side. One 
morning, on leaving his friend’s house, he incau- 
tiously whistled as he made his way toward an 
omnibus. A few minutes after the “bus” had 
started he looked round, and saw the pig and the 
rooster yay at fullspeed. People in the road 
attempted to drive them back, but to no purpose. 
At last the captain had to dismount, and, greatly 
to the amusement of the passengers, led back his 
dumb friends to their quarters, followed by an 
interested and laughing crowd. 


‘AN ENJOYABLE MUTINY.” 


utinies, even at the present day, declares 
M Mr. Louis Becke, in “The Call of the 
South,” are common enough. He adds 
that he has witnessed three, the first being when 
he was a boy. He and an elder brother were on 
their way to San Francisco, when what he calls 
“an enjoyable mutiny” took place, and filled his 
boyish heart with delight. 


Our passages were taken at Newcastle, New 
South Wales, on the bark Lizzie and Rosa, com- 
manded by a little red-headed Irishman, to whose 
care we were committed. We took a quick dislike 
to him, as also did the other passengers, of whom 
there were thirty, cabin and steerage. 

The bark was old, ill-found and leaky, and from 
the day we left Newcastle the pumps were kept 

oing, and a week later the crew came aft and 
Semanded that the ship should return to port. 

The little man succeeded in quieting them for 
the time, and we continued our course. By the 
time we sighted the island of Rurutu, in the South 
Pacific, the crew and steerage passengers were in 
a very angry frame of mind. ne Crew were over- 
worked and exhausted, and the passengers were 
furious at the miserly allowance of food doled out 
to them. 

At Rurutu the natives brought off two boat- 
loads of fresh provisions, but the captain bought 
—- small pig for the cabin passengers. 

e crew came aft and asked the captain to buy 
them some decent food, in place of the ag 
ork and weevl biscuit upon which they had 
Boon existing. e refused, and ordered them for- 
ward ; and then the mate lost his temper, and told 
the captain that the men were starving. Angry 
words followed, and the mate knocked the little 
man down. — 

Picking himself up, he went below, and reap- 
peared with a brace of old-fashioned Colt’s revolv- 
ers, one of which he pointed at the mate, and 
calling upon him to surrender and be put in irons, 
he fired toward his head. Fortunately, the bullet 
missed. ; 

The sympathetic crew made a rush aft, seized 
the skipper, and after knocking him about rather 
severely, held him under the foree-pump and 
| nearly drowned him. The boatswain carried him 
below, locked him up in one of the staterooms, 
and the mate acted as skipper until we reached 
Honolulu. 

At Honolulu the mate and all the crew were 
tried for mutiny, but the court acquitted them all, 
— through the testimony of the passengers. 

My brother and I enjoyed it immensely, espe- 
cially the spectacle of the evil-tempered, vindictive 
little skipper being held under the force-pump. 
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PROVING HIMSELF. 


tis a wise man who proves his words before he 

| speaks them. A story of an old Pennsylvania 

settler shows shrewdness in this direction, as 

well as a pardonable pride in prowess. The hero 

of the anecdote was Gabriel Schuler, a pioneer 
who was hale in his old age. 


One day Schuler broke in upon a company of 
farmers who were gathered in a workshop. The 
old man carried an ax on his shoulder. 

a some one turn the grindstone for me,” he 
said. 

For a longtime he sharpened the instrument, 
with the greatest solemnity. Some present thought 
he had lost his senses. Finally he shouldered the 
ax, and said: 

“Let each one follow me.” 

The farmers thought that this summons might 
mean that an attack was to be made on the 
Indians, and they asked: 

“Shall we take arms?” 

“Do as you please,” replied Schuler. 

Each man seized his rifle and followed the old 
settler. He led them to an open place in the 
woods. 

“Now,” said Schuler, stopping, “let each go into 
the woods and select a fine large tree. When you 
hear my trumpet, return.” - 

The men, wondering, did as they were bid. 
When the trumpet blew they gathered once mort 
about Schuler. The sage, led by the farmers, 
examined each tree selected. 

“Many of them are very fine,” he pronounced, 
“but none equals this oak.” 

So it was. He had picked out the finest. He 
threw off his jacket and began to cut. When he 
had hewed half-way through he changed his ax 
from his right hand to his left, and went on with- 
out changing position or saying a word. In an 
hour he had eut way through, and the tree fell. 
Mounting the stump, Schuler addressed tli 
farmers: 

“To-day I am one hundred years old, and ! 
would bear evidence of my strength. I would lik 
so bare your promise that the tree shall stay as i! 

e Nd 

The old man’s request was granted, and thie 
prostrate oak remained for many years to be i: 
monument to the strength of the century-old 
Pennsylvanian. vee 

Schuler lived nearly ten years after this incident. 


* © 


TOO COMPLICATED. 


odern household improvements are apprt 

M ciated by the initiated, but to the unenlig!! 

ened they sometimes prove discouragi!: 

Mrs. Gordon was showing Ina, the new maid, w! 

had agreed to work for four dollars a week, t! 
conveniences of her up-to-date kitchen. 


“It’s a very easy place,” explained the lad 
“because I have so many contrivances for maki! 
the_work light. - 

“Now, here’s a new patent bread-mixer; wl 
you’re ready to use it I’ll show you how to pul 
ogether. And this is a splendid meat-grinder 
saves hours of labor with the chopping-kui! 
Here is a fine apple-parer, that takes the cor 
out, too. And this hardwood slab is a wonderi 
potato-slicer. _ 

“Then,” continued Mrs. Gordon, proudly, 
have a patent dish-washer, a percolating cotl 
pot and an automatic ash-sifter.” 

““Meesis,” said Ina, firmly, ‘eef I is hov to spe! 
all mys time learning how to make dose fom 
tings go, I must hov t’ree dollar a mont’ mor 
She vor too moch vork.”’ 












































THE TEA-SET. 
By Rebecca D. Moore. 


t was hard to be off visiting alone without 
| father and mother, but to be without 

one’s brand-new china tea-set was 
simply unbearable. 

This is the way it had happened. The 
day before, father had rushed into the house 
and told Marjorie that she was going to 
make a short visit at Aunt Ann’s. Carry- 
ing her little suit case, marked with her 
initials, he had whisked her off to the station 
without so much as saying good-by to mama 
and brother. On the way he had explained 
that he and mother must go away from 
them all for a little while, and she was 
to stay with Aunt Ann. A friend was to 
look after her on the train and deliver her 
into Aunt Ann’s hands. 

The excitement of the trip kept Marjorie 
cheerful for a while. Then Aunt Ann had 
been very kind, and had made her little 
teeny-weeny biscuits for supper. But that 
had all been yesterday; to-day she was 
lonely. 

When Aunt Ann had said that the minis- 
ter’s daughter was coming over a little while 
that afternoon, Marjorie had brightened at 
the thought of having a little girl to play 
with, but, alas! a big, grown-up young 
lady had entered Aunt Ann’s little parlor. 
Miss Alice, however, had very pretty pink 
cheeks, and smiled in such a way that it 
was not long before Marjorie was telling 
her all about papa, mama, brother, and 
the new tea-set. 

‘‘How would you like to make a tea-set?’’ 
said Miss Alice, who, smiling and taking 
Marjorie’s hand, led her into the garden. 
They went straight to the circle of bright 
poppies, where Miss Alice selected a big 
poppy-pod from which the petals had all 
fallen. A straight piece of stem stuck in 
one side made a spout, while another curved 
piece was the handle. A tiny bit of stem 
left on where the pod had been picked was 
enough for the handle of the cover. Now 
there was a truly teapot that would not 
tip over, because the flat part of the pod 
made a neat little stand. 

‘“‘And can you make cups and saucers, 
too?’’ exclaimed the delighted Marjorie. 

Miss Alice said nothing, but began to look 
for some smaller poppy-pods that would 
stand up nicely. With her little pearl- 
handled knife she cut off the top, and add- 
ing a curved handle of stem, she had a little 
cup, with a saucer all fastened to it. 

Marjorie made the next herself, and then 
they worked together until enough were finished 
for a large family. ‘‘ Wouldn’t nasturtium 
leaves make good plates?’’ suggested Marjorie. 

‘*The very thing,’’ replied Miss Alice. ‘‘Now 
our dishes are all ready, so you may set the 
table on the flat rock. Then I must go home, 
for it is nearly my tea-time.’’ 

“O Miss Alice,’’ cried Marjorie, clinging to 
her, ‘‘it’s a lovely tea-set, and I don’t want you 
to go, for you are as nice as a truly little girl!’’ 

















JELLY 





LANE. 


By Arthur Macy. 


AS 1 walked down through Jelly Lane, 

Went winding through its curves, 

The road was lined with every kind 
Of jellies and preserves. 

Oh, there were pots of apricots, 
And candied fruits displayed, 

And there was peach within my reach, 
And orange marmalade, 

And piles and piles, and miles and miles 
Of citron, quince and grape 

Upon the grass in jars of glass 
Of every size and shape. 


The sirup rills and ginger hills, 
The raspberry jam and plum, 

And cherries canned on either hand 
Seemed glad to have me come. 

I like to walk in Jelly Lane, 
Where everything is sweet, 

And take my fill of all until 
I wish no more to eat. 

And though each day I come away 
And feel a little pain, 

Yet when I’m rich a tent I'll pitch, 
And live in Jelly Lane. 


| gouge, shave, plane, bit, 


| Tiber, biter, tribe ; 








PUZZLES. 


1. CURTAILMENTS. 

Curtail a light shawl or handkerchief for 
the neck and leave a blemish; a species of 
earthenware and leave a part of the face; a 
plant common to Scotland and leave high tem- 

erature; a great Grecian poet and leave . 
dwelling ; a joiner’s tool and te ave a project; 
mythologica damsel, said to sing with gre at 
sweetness, and leave a father; truth and leave 
to walk or move fast 3. an open passage through 
the wood and leave pleased ; a nymph of Para- 
dise, so-called by the Mohammedans, and leave 
a portion of time; a sudden motion and leave 
a heavenly body. 

The curtailed letters in order spell the name 
of the man who constructed the first mercurial 
thermometer. 

2. CHARADES. 
I. 
A product of civilization, my first; 
A product of nature, my third ; 
A little vowel between the two, 
And there you have the word. 
And let me add right here, my friend, 
On it does your very life depend. 
Il. 
Go to the seashore for my first, 
Where the rolling billows rise and burst ; 
My second is cherished with love and care 
Wherever you find a bridal pair; 
For my third you must go to the butcher-shop, 
And on the way do not loiter or stop. 
My whole is the home of heirs of royal name, 
A country palace known to fame. 
I. 
A social law, my first would make a place 
For free -born souls, whate’er their name or 
race 
My second a modest article, I trow, 
Or woman’s name, and now you know 
How one so named threw my third round 
Buckingham 
Dienshenaly in that sad age of sham. 
My whole sounds oft in melody or dance. 
When heard it does the wayward ear entrance. 


3. HOTHOUSE ANAGRAMS. 
oO, I began! Stucca. Snapsie. Sea store. 
O red lane! Ruin game. 


4. ANAGRAM PROVERBS. 
I. 
Doctor Cheer can do good.—Aunt Luna. 
Il. 
The spirited horse is not safe.—Joe Tifpin. 
IIl. 


Testy, surly ways make no place cheery or 
blest.—A mos E. Eastie. 


5. RIDDLE. 
Filled with sweetness, filled with gloom, 
Small I am or of ample room. 
Used by merchants large and small; 
Without me they’d have no trade at all. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
z W-ANT-ING 2. Evangeline — Long- 


S PAR-ROW-8 fellow; Snow-Bound — 
PAT-TEN-S Whittier ; The Cathedral 
MAS-HER-S —Lowell; Don Quixote 

PA-USE-D —Cervantes; Paradise 
DE-RID-ED meg f The Bell 


—Schiller; Lady of the 

Lake—Scott; The Dream—By ron; Endymion 

—Keats; Night Thoughts— Young ; The Raven— 

Poe ; The Task—Cowper ; Tam 0’ Shanter—Burns; 

The Pot of Basil—Coleridge ; The Skylark— —Shel- 
ley; The Excursion— Wore sworth. 

3. Race. 

4. Rule, square, pea, none, compasses, gage, 
auger, mallet, chisel, 
vise, saw, hammer, ‘hatchet? adz, file. 

5. Lune ation, impregnation, profanation, alterna- 
tion, cachinnation, culmination, divination, dona- 
tion, inclination, pre dominz ation, discrimination, 
imagination, illumination, domination, determin: - 
tion, subornation, predestination, lamination, ter- 
mination. 

6. Medina, maiden; Paris, pairs; Crete, erect; 
Niger, reign. 

7. Estray, stray, tray, ray, ay, y. 





Oh, see them come! Can you hear the 
drum? 
Do you hear the animals cry ? 
Hear the music ring, see the baton swing 
As the column marches > 


Ex 











THE CIRCUS PARADE. 


In a long, long line come the chariots fine, Are you keeping count? There’s any 


With the “king of beasts” inside; 
Hear the howl of rage from the gilded 
cage 
Where the Bengal tigers ride. 
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A -coming over the hill! 


If you took a peep and slept for a week — Hear the music ring, see the baton swing 


I b’lieve they’d be coming still! 


BY ANNA B. BRYANT. 





Oh, see them come! Can you hear the 
drum? 


Do you hear the animals cry ? 


As the column marches by! 
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oal Land Suits begun.—Acting under 

the so-called ‘‘commodity clause’ of the 
Hepburn rate law, which went into effect last 
month, the United States government has begun 
suit at Philadelphia against seven coal-carrying 
railroads. The clause in question forbids any 
railroad company to transport from one state to 
another, or to a foreign country, any commodi- 
ties in which it has a direct or indirect interest. 
The provision is especially aimed at the coal- 
carrying roads which own and operate coal- 
mines. The complaints in the seven cases 
charge the defendant railroad companies with 
being the owners of the entire capital stock of 
the coal companies named, and thus controlling 
their operation. ® 


greet Elections.—More than ordinary 
interest attended some of the recent primary 
elections in several states to determine the choice 
of the people for offices to be filled later by 
formal elections. In Iowa the expression of the 
voters was in favor of the reélection of United 
States Senator Allison. Governor Cummins was 
the opposing candidate. Mr. Allison will be 
80 years old when his present term expires 
next March. He has been in the Senate since 
1873, and prior to that served four terms in the 
House. In Georgia the Democratic primaries 
declared against the reélection of Gov. Hoke 
Smith, and in favor of Joseph M. Brown as his 
successor. e 


he Atlantic Fleet.— The battle - ships 
Maine and Alabama have been detached 
from the Atlantic fleet, and sailed from San 
Francisco, June 8th, on their return voyage to 
Hampton Roads, in advance of the other ships, 
by way of Honolulu, Manila, Aden and the 
Suez Canal. They are scheduled to reach Hamp- 
ton Roads October 22d. The limited steaming 
capacity of the Maine and the inferior engines 
of the Alabama are the reasons for their sepa- 
ration from the fleet. Their places will be taken 
by the battle-ships Nebraska and Wisconsin. 
e 
esident Roosevelt's Plans.—It is 
announced, apparently on good authority, 
that President Roosevelt is planning for a hunt- 
ing trip in British East Africa soon after his 
retirement from office next March. He will be 
accompanied by his son Kermit, and will spend 
some months hunting big game, and also study- 
ing the animals of the tropics from the point of 
view of a naturalist. 
& 
hinese Students for the United 
States.— The Chinese government has 
found a graceful way of expressing its appre- 
ciation of the action of the United States in 
returning so much of its share of the indemnity 
which was exacted after the Boxer outbreaks 
as was in excess of actual losses sustained by 
Americans. It has decided to use the money 
returned to pay the cost of sending 200 Chinese 
students annually for 10 years to American 
schools and colleges. 


N° Russian Battle-Ships.—The Russian 
Duma, June 6th, by a vote of 194 to 78, 
rejected the item in the naval budget appropria- 
ting $5, 500, 000 to lay the keels of four battle-ships 
during the current year. This action, which 
was taken in spite of urgent appeals from 
Premier Stolypin, halts for the present the 
extensive plan of naval reconstruction which 
the government had outlined. The vote of the 
Duma was the result largely of naval scandals 
disclosed during and after the war with Japan, 
and of a lingering distrust of the officials of the 
ministry of marine, among whom are some of 
those who were implicated in the scandals. 
Cx) 

ervia and Montenegro.—Relations be- 

tween Servia and Montenegro have become 
somewhat strained in view of evidence showing 
that the Crown Prince of Servia was involved 
in a revolutionary plot at Cettinje last year for 
the overthrow of the Montenegrin government. 
In consequence of this incident, the Servian 
chargé @’ affaires has left Cettinje on an indefi- 
nite leave of absence. 


uban EBlections.—August ist has been 

fixed as the date of the combined provincial 
and municipal elections in Cuba. The presi- 
dential election will follow December ist, and 
the inauguration of the president will be held 
two months later. American intervention, it is 
expected, will then cease; but it is not probable 
that there will be any reduction in the Ameri- 
can forces in the island prior to that time. 

& 

oreans in Revolt.—Korean discontent 

with Japanese administration has found 
expression in an insurrection, which has at- 
tained proportions sufficiently serious to require 
a military campaign for its suppression. In 
the nine days ending June 4th, according to 
official reports, there were 69 engagements 
between Korean insurgents and the Japanese 
forces, in which the Koreans lost 372 killed. 
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| | eo Lightning.—Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer 

has collected some interesting accounts of 
the phenomenon known as beaded, or pearl, 
lightning. Several engineers in California last 
year saw lightning discharges, which struck the 
earth, and left beautiful strings of fire-beads in 
their course, that remained visible for perhaps 
a quarter of a second. ‘There seemed to be a 
bead of fire at every angle in the course of the 
spark.’’ Other observers have noted beads 
which remained visible for at least a second. 
Doctor Lockyer regards this phenomenon as a 
sort of afterglow caused by the incandescence 
of the air traversed by the discharge. 

& 

N°” Elements.—The discovery of new 

chemical elements goes on, although some 
of them are interesting to the general public, at 
present, only on account of their singular names. 
It seems that the stars and constellations are to 
be called upon to aid chemical nomenclature. 
Auer von Welsbach has separated two elements, 
of different atomic weight, from Marignac’s 
ytterbium, one of which he calls aldebaranium, 
from the star Aldebaran, and the other cassi- 
opeium, from the constellation Cassiopeia. G. 
Urbain claims to have separated these same 
elements earlier than Von Welsbach, and he 
calls them respectively lutecium, probably 
from the ancient name of Paris, and neoyter- 
bium. ® 


5 pa aaptape tm - Hickory.—Mr. C. G. 
Bates of the United States Forest Service 
has found in western Arkansas a species of 
hickory, locally known as ‘‘bull,’’ or ‘‘alli- 
gator,’’ hickory, which exhibits remarkable 
resistance to the effects of drought, as well as 
to forest fires. Its small, thick-skinned leaves 
are assigned as a principal cause of its drought- 
defying powers. Like other hickories, it also 
sends down into the soil a long, strong tap-root. 
Mr. Bates suggests that this tree would be 
useful for planting in prairie states and in dry 
situations in other localities. Where fires fre- 
quently occur, the alligator hickory is the sole 
survivor. * 


volution of Dress.—In a recent book on 
**The Evolution of Dress,’?’ Mr. W. M. 
Webb shows that many details of modern dress, 
generally regarded as products of caprice or 
accident, or of the invention of tailors and mil- 
liners, are traceable to primitive forms, and that 
fashion in costume is the result of a process of 
evolution in which early ideas continually crop 
out. The earliest form of dress seems to have 
been the shawl, or wrapper, and fringes date 
back to the first loom. The hatband is traced 
to the original fastening of the first cloth head- 
dress. Puttees are as old as Mycene. A mys- 
tery yet unexplained is the sewing of the 
buttons on the right-hand side of a man’s coat 
and the left-hand side of a woman’s, 
& 
ife on Mars.—The question of the possi- 
bility of life on the planet Mars continues 
to excite wide interest. Recently Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace has combated Prof. Percival 
Lowell’s conclusion that such life exists. Among 
the objections urged against the theory of the 
habitability of Mars are the rarity of its atmos- 
phere and the probably excessive frigidity of its 
climate. Dr. J. W. Evans of the Imperial 
Institute, London, remarks, in regard to this 
point, that the influence of carbonic acid on 
atmospheric temperature seems not to have been 
sufficiently considered. A slight variation in 
the amount of this constituent has an important 
effect upon the retention of heat. With a rela- 
tively large proportion of carbonic acid, the 
atmospheric temperature rises. Doctor Evans 
suggests, as an interesting speculation, that such 
a condition may exist upon Mars, and he thinks 
that the quantity of carbonic acid required to 
make the temperature endurable would not be 
so great as to be injurious to animal life. Plant 
life would flourish luxuriantly in it. 


i 

coustics of Rooms.—<Architects find no 
more difficult problem than that presented 
by the acoustics of lecture and concert halls. 
The subject has been investigated by Prof. 
Wallace C. Sabine of Harvard, who presents 
some interesting conclusions. The acoustic 
properties of a hall depend upon two variables 
—the form and the materials. The essential 
features of the materials are their absorbing and 
reflective powers. The Fogg Art Museum 
lecture hall was modeled after the Sanders 
Theater in Cambridge, but failed to reproduce 
its excellent acoustic properties. The reverbera- 
tion of sound lasted 5.62 seconds—an intolerable 
length. By putting Sanders Theater cushions 
on the seats, floor and part of the wall, the 
reverberation period was reduced to 1.14 sec- 
onds. An open window is an absorbent of 
sound. An audience absorbs, per square meter, 
.94 as much as an open window. An isolated 
woman in the auditorium absorbed .54 as much 
as a window, and an isolated man .48, appar- 
ently a tribute to the superior excellence of 
female apparel. Hair felt on the wall absorbed, 

per square meter, .78 as much as a window. 
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For 15 New Subscriptions Before Aug. 31 
For 30 New Subscriptions After Aug. 31 





he present value of our offer of the Com- 
panion Roadster is shown by the above 
figures. It is not strange, therefore, that 
the Offer has attracted wide -attention. 
one of that number who are determined to secure 
the wheel before the Offer expires—just nine 
weeks and three days from the date of this issue 
of The Companion ? 

The Companion Roadster, a modern and High- 
Grade Men’s Bicycle, is made for us in one of the 
best-equipped factories in the country. The me- 
chanical features are not only modern throughout, 


Are you 


but in several instances are in advance of any 
wheel on the market. It is also stronger and 
safer than wheels which were sold at one time 
for $150.00, and for speed, durability and appear- 
ance it has no superior. 

The options named in the Specifications, also 
in the Coaster Brake Offer, will be especially 
attractive to our workers. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


Frame. One-inch seamless tubing of heavy gage, fish-mouth re-enforce- 
ments; flush joints, 24-inch drop; expander bolt seat-post cluster; height 22 
inches; optional, 20 or 24 inches. Fork. Three-plate crown, sides seamless 
and tapered; stem of heavy gage tubing. Finish. Frame—black enamel with 
fancy ivory-white sunburst head, and white darts on ee and lower bars. 
Fork—sides enameled, crown and tips heavily nickel-plated. Rims —sides 
enameled and striped; black edges, ivory-white center, with gold stripes 
between black and ivory finishes. tanks. Improved, one-piece design, 
diamond shape, heavily nickel-plated. Sprockets. 26xg9 tooth, 81 gear; 
optional, 73, 91 or 104 gear. Chain. Diamond, No. 11, 3-16 inch. Pedals. Rat 
Trap; optional,rubber. Handle Bar. No.4 Adjustable, 4-inch drop; optional, 
— drop, 2 44-inch forward extension. Grips. Latest leather spiral, pol- 

hed. Saddle. Troxel, No. 4B. Rims. Wood, 14-inch. Tires. Companion 
Roadster, 14-inch, guaranteed. Hubs. Concave pattern, heavily nickeled and 
highly polished. Ball bearing throughout. 





LIMITED MIDSUMMER OFFER 


The Companion Roadster given only to 
Companion subscribers for Fifteen New Sub- 
scriptions; or for Ten New Subscriptions and 
$5.50 extra; or for Five New Subscriptions 
and $11.50 extra. See Conditions, page 505, 
of The Youth’s Companion, October 24,1907. 
Price $25.00. Shipped by freight or express 
from Dayton, Ohio, transportation charges 
in either case paid by receiver. in order 
to secure the Wheel and Coaster Brake 
under these Conditions, the new subscrip- 
tions must be sent us before the termination 
of the Offer on August 31st. The Offer com- 
bines the full value of Merchandise Payments 
and Rewards for Perseverance. 











COASTER BRAKE FREE. 


Until August 31st we will include any one of the following 
Coaster Brakes with every Companion Roadster without extra 
charge: Morrow, New Departure, Corbin or Musselman. 
After August 31st the Coaster Brakes will cost $5.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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AN OVERDOSE OF INTEREST. 


“s Tyre is as good as a feast,’’ and too much 

is a wearisome surfeit. ‘To be an object 
of interest is pleasing to the vanity, but carried 
to excess, it becomes boredom to the flesh. An 
example of such a condition is given by A. E. 
W. Marsh in ‘‘Holiday Wanderings in Ma- 
deira.”’ 

Soon after our arrival at the inn of Boaven- 
tura, not a child within the radius of miles 
but heard of our advent, and ran, walked, 
crawled or rolled or howled until it was carried, 
to have a look at us. They came and literally 
sat down in front of the hostelry, and absolutely 
refused to leave us. 

It was very embarrassing, for we found it 
impossible to move a step without being followed 
at a respectful distance by an army of juveniles. 
We went to church; so did the children. We 
went to the stables ; so did the children. We went 
up the road and down the road; so did the chil- 
dren. When we walked, they walked; when 
we ran, they ran; when we stopped, they 
stopped. 

It was my first experience of being shadowed, 
and I did not like it. It was impossible to get 
angry, for they were very quiet, maintaining 
almost absolute silence as they dogged our steps. 

At last, after a protracted ramble, we got 
back to the inn, but we did not lose the children. 
They calmly resumed their seats round the 
doorways, with an expression which seemed to 
say, ‘‘Strangers do not visit us often, and there- 
fore we intend to have our fill now you are 
here.’”’ 

We stood this for three or four hours, but at 
last the continued presence, and the thought 
that perhaps they would remain outside all 
night, wore on us so that we decided to take 
up a collection to buy up the lease the children 
were holding of the ground. We subscribed 
all our spare small change, and gave something 
to each child, on the condition that they would 
go home immediately. It worked admirably— 
for a time. 

For an hour we were left to ourselves; then 
the news spread of our generosity, and from all 
sides children trooped to the inn. The place 
was alive with them, and they brought their 
parents besides. To have bought up the lot 
would have ruined every man of us. We had 
to grin and bear it. After the house was shut 
up we could still hear the visitors keeping 
vigil outside. 

* & 


WITHOUT HANDS. 


teel is not made with hands. In the iron 

and steel industry of America, mechanism 
rules supreme, declares Prof. J. R. Smith, in 
“The Story of Iron and Steel.’”? Man does 
little more than touch levers, while the balance 
is done by steam and electricity, hammering 
and pulling and lifting with a force unknown 
to the giants of mythology. 

The manless way in which the seven-thou- 
sand-ton steel ingot is turned into a usable piece 
of steel, after it comes from the soaking pit, never 
ceases to be a marvel to the knowing inspector 
of a great steel-works. It isalwaysa particular 
amazement to the European visitor. At first 
great machines are seen, but the plant, appears 
to be deserted. You ask yourself why this great 
building is deserted at this time of day. While 
you ponder thus, there arises a rumble and a 
roaring noise, as a great chunk of red-hot metal 
larger than a man is seen to travel with all the 
independence of a serpent across a lot of black 
rollers, and dive into the jaws of the great 
rollers, which squeeze it into a flatter shape. 
The ingot then knowingly stops, turns over, 
and again dives, with a crackling noise, through 
the same rollers, which flatten it still more. 

After this has been repeated a few times, the 
amazed spectator happens to discover, sitting 
on a high platform, a man or two, who are 
pulling levers which start the machinery of the 
six- or seven-thousand-horse-power engines that 
drive the knowing rollers, which are crushing 
and rolling the ingot of steel by quick stages 
into the shapes which men can use. 

The process is short by which the ingot is 
started in at one end of the steel-mill and 
emerges a half-hour later a fifth, or even a third 
of a mile away, at the other end of the mill, a 
completed rail, 

* © 


MERELY A SUGGESTION. 


No, the ‘‘green’’ cook, says a writer in the 
* “ Philadelphia Ledger, poked her’ head in 
at the dining-room door, and asked, ‘‘Plaze, 
ma’am, an’ how will I be knowin’ whin the 
puddin’ is cooked 2?” 

“Stick a knife into it,’? answered the skilled 
housewife, ‘‘and if the knife comes out clean, 
the pudding is ready to serve.’’ 

“Vis, ma’am.’’ 

“And, © Norah,’ continued her mistress, 
‘if the knife does come out clean, you might 


— all the rest of the knives into the pud- 
ding.’? 
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Nothing could more clearly indicate the universal popularity and superiority of the New Companion 
Sewing Machine than the world-wide demand for it. A glance at the list of countries named above, where this 
machine is now in use, will show how widely this circle of popularity has extended. 


The New Companion has made a name for itself solely upon merit. We have no agents; the ever increasing 
sales of our machine have been made simply because our customers recommend it to their friends. We are proud 
of this record, and shall spare no effort to keep the New Companion quality up to every modern requirement. 
Prospective customers, therefore, may rest assured that when they purchase a New Companion they will secure the 
highest possible type of sewing machine. 


TEN STYLES — ONE QUALITY. “NEW COMPANION” 
Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers . $17.75 SATISFACTION. 


: : Bien I have given the New Companion Sewing Machine 
Style ly, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . a 20.75 my husband bought from you a good trial, and it is 


. : ‘ satisfactory in every particular, It is so simple to 
Style 2%, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 21.75 thread that any schoolgirl could use it.—Elmore Koch, 
° ° Allegheny, Pa. 

Style 3, Cabinet, Hand Lift . , F . 23.75 
. P My New Companion Sewing Machine is giving per- 
Style 4 Companion Special ° ° ° ° 19.25 fect satisfaction. Weare delighted with it. Have used 
° nearly all the attachments and find that they work 
j j j S. . perfectly. The tucker is the nicest we have ever used, 
Style 5A, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 20.75 and we have done some beautiful work with it. I take 
: + pleasure in recommending the New Companion Ma- 
Style 7a, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers ' 21.75 chine to any one in need of a sewing machine.—Mrs. 


: : : - H. F. Smith, Newton, N. C. 
Style 10, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 24.75 siete ena 
: : : : : I wonder every time I use my New Companion how 
Style 11 Ay Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 26.75 you can sell it for that price. I shall certainly do my 
Style 12 Ay Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift 29.75 neighbors.—Mrs. James L,. Flewelling, Waterville, Me. 


best to advertise this machine among my friends and 


Our Booklet will show you how we can supply High-Grade, Warranted 
Sewing Machines at such exceedingly attractive prices. 
WE PA Y THE FREIGHT. At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight 
° paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For 
$3.00 extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these fourstates. SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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mily. Its sub- 
in Sense Entered 
Mass., as second-class 


paper for all the 

scription aise is $1.76 a year. 

Post-Office, Boston, 
eH 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and al al pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


—— * Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
t 


Money ed Renewals ould be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa — to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscri 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money- Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver cont through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 

ou 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








n the past few years 

the public knowledge 
of the nature of tubercu- 
losis, and of the means 
by which it is spread, 
has been greatly in- 
creased. 

It is universally recog- | 
nized now that this is 
an infectious disease, 
capable of being communicated from the sick to 
the well, and that an uninstructed or a careless 
consumptive is a menace to the community in 
which he lives. Itis known that his expectoration 
contains the germs of the disease, and that if it 
is recklessly deposited on the floors of public 
buildings or in the street it dries, and the bacilli 
which it contains are carried by the dust to the 
throats and lungs of others. 

So much has been said of this danger, in the 
effort to suppress the dirty habit of expectoration, 
that the pendulum has begun to swing too far 
the other way, and the belief is gaining ground 
that the consumptive, no matter what his habits 
or mode of life, is a person to be shunned. 

This is cruel, and adds an unnecessary weight 





| that she could make fine bread, boil eggs, broil 
| steaks and fish, and so on. 





to the load of suffering the consumptive has to 
bear. It has led to the barring of health resorts 
against the subjects of tuberculosis, to the dis- 
charge from their positions of wage-earners who 
are affected in the slightest degree, and even to 
attempts to isolate the tuberculous as if they were 
lepers and pariahs. 





It is time in the name of humanity that some- 
thing was said on the other side, and that the | 
public should be told that a consumptive who is | 
cleanly in his habits, and is careful to destroy the | 
expectorated matter by using paper napkins or 
specially devised cups which can be burned, is in 
no sense dangerous to his fellows. 

A properly conducted sanatorium, filled with 
tuberculous patients, is indeed one of the safest 
places for a person with a supposed tendency to 
the disease to reside. 

A consumptive should not sleep in the same bed 
with a well person, especially a child, should re- 
frain from kissing others, should not use towels or 
eating utensils in common, should not talk while 
directly facing his companion in close proximity, 
should hold a handkerchief before his mouth when 
coughing, and should observe the well-known 
rules regarding expectoration. That is all. If he 
is careful to observe these simple precautions for 
the sake of his fellows, the public has no reason | 
to shun him. | 

He can live at home, can mingle with his family, | 
and go into the society of others without the | 
slightest fear of doing them harm. His lot, like 
that of any sick person, is a hard one, but it should 
not be made harder by the ignorant and unrea- 
soning fear of those who have misinterpreted the 
well-intentioned warnings of physicians. 





* ¢ 


EASY ENOUGH. 


he bachelor is apt to look at the married man’s | 

troubles as more or less fictitious and easy to 
avoid, but the married man, having been a bach- 
elor, makes due allowance for his friend’s mis- 
takes, and forgives and forgets. John Fields is 
a kind-hearted bachelor, whose knowledge is not 
always equal to his desire to be of service. One 
day recently he came back to his rooms in the 
evening wearing a look of triumph. 

“Well, Jack,” said his chum, “you look as if you 
had had a pretty successful day of it.” 
“You’re right,” answered Fields. 

engaged a cook.”’ 

“A cook! You!” 

“Yes, but not for us. Don’t be alarmed. For 
Helen Gray and her husband. I dined at their | 
place at Weynham last Sunday, and they said that 
they hadn’t any. They live way out of town, you 
know, and as Theodore paints for a living, he 
rarely comes in except on business. 
to get one for them.” 

“What do you know about servants?” inquired 
his companion, sarcastically. 

“As much as you do, I guess. At any rate, I go | 
past a lot of intelligence offices every day. Sol 
just went into the first one I came to and asked to | 
see a cook. 

“They showed me one—a great, big, strong- 
looking Irishwoman. | 

“T asked her if she was a good cook. She said 
yes. 
“T asked her what she could do best, and found | 


“T’ve just 








So I offered 
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Then she asked me 
what the wages were. 

“Helen hadn’t said anything about pay, so I 
said, ‘How much do you want?’ 

“*Twelve dollars,’ she said. 

“T said that seemed reasonable, and she’s to go 
out this afternoon. Twelve dollars is what you 
pay a day-laborer, if he is alittle skilled. Besides, 
cooks don’t eat much, because they are working 
with food all the time, and lose their taste for it. 
Wait a minute, there’s the telephone.” 

Five minutes later he returned, quite downcast. 

“Cook’s left,” he said, briefly. 

“What for?” inquired his friend. 

“Why, Helen said that when she told her to put 
some oil into the salad she used kerosene, and 
that twelve dollars was outrageous wages. Helen 
says that the cook is packing up, and that she is 
doing some eggs for Ted’s supper. 

“Guess I'll have to look up another to-morrow. 
It’s easy enough, and I like to oblige them.” 


* © 


TREATING THEM ALL ALIKE. 


here was only one thing in the world of which 

Eben Ransom thoroughly approved ; that was 
hard, steady work. “I hope,” said the philan- 
thropie spinster who was spending a fortnight at 
the Ransom farm, “I do hope, Mr. Ransom, that 
you treat all your men alike; give them all equal 
advantages and wages. I find a varying standard, 
if I may use the expression, makes so much 
trouble and discontent among laborers in any field 
of work.” 

Mr. Ransom surveyed her gravely, and nodded 
assent. 

“You’re right there, ma’am,” he said, dryly, 
after a moment. “There is- just one rule’ for the 
folks that work for me. ‘Begin as early and meee 
it up as late as there’s light to go by, and you’ll 
get your one-fifty a day, unless the times are 
unusual hard, when I make it one-twenty-five.’ 

“But I tell you, ma’am, you can’t get as many 
fellers to work on an equal basis nowadays as you 
might think.” 


*® 


ONLY THE “EFFECTS.” 


n one of the Western rivers some years ago 
the steamboat ¥. X. Thompson ran on a 
snag and was sunk. It settled in the water in such 
a way that only the initials of the name painted 
on the side of the boat showed above the surface. 
The wreck was regarded with much interest by 
the passengers on the next boat that went up the 
river. One of them, more curious than the others, 
hunted up the captain. 


Bp nee % he, asked, “do you know the name of 
that steamboat? 

“Yes, sir,” answered that officer. 
is left of the F. X. Thompson.” 

‘“‘What happened to her?” 

“She seems to have sunk.” 

“But what do you suppose was the cause of her 
sinking?” 

“The cause?” said the yw a 
sir. All we can see is the F. 


“That’s what 


“T don’t know, 


*® © 


PROFESSIONAL INTEREST. 


{— beggar for years had his station 
against a certain lamp-post near Central Park. 
Supported by crutches, he offered to the passers- 
by such trifles as shoe-laces, pencils and collar 
buttons. Benevolent Mr. White was among his 
regular patrons, many of whom frequently gave 
without asking for his wares in return. 

One evening about eleven o’clock Mr. White 
was walking back from a dinner-party, and comin, 
up behind the mendicant, was considerably start led 
to see him unstrapping his supposedly missing 
leg, reparatory to going home. 

ell, my friend,” said the 


entleman, “I should 
think you would get, very stiff indeed, being bound 
up like that all day. 


The rascal looked at him keenly for a moment. 
Then he said, ““What’s your line, partner?” 





e © 
END OF THE ROUTE. 


ne cold, wintry morning, says a writer in the 

Argonaut, a man of tall and angular build 
was walking down a steep hill at a brisk pace. A 
piece of ice under the snow caused him to slip and 
lose control of his feet. He began to slide, and 
was unable to stop. 


At a crossing half-way down he encountered a 
large, heavy woman. he meeting was sudden, 
and before either realized it a collision ensued, 
and both were sliding down-hill, the thin man 
underneath, the fat woman on top. 

When the bottom of the hill was reached, and 
the woman was trying to recover her breath and 
her feet, these faint words were borne to her ear: 

“Pardon me, madam, but you will have to get 
off here. This is as far'as I go. 


* © 


THEIR FULL TITLE. 


he chairman of the entertainment committee 

was acting as the master of ceremonies at a 
social function of an assembly district political 
club on the East Side, New York. 


He was busy introducing the newly arrived 
members of the club to the guests, who included | 
the mayor and several other municipal office- 
holders. A certain Congressman was presented 
in a way to halve his official honors with his 
wife as ‘The Honorable and Mrs. Congressman 
McJones.” Next came a couple who were not 
known to the master of ceremonies, but after re- 
ceiving the correct name in a whis er, he an- 
nounced, “Mr. and Mrs. Inspector 0 Hydrants, 
Faucets and Shop Work Gilligan.” 


* © 


BOTH GUILTY. 


he man who prided himself on his keen percep- 
tions watched the witness on the stand with 


| intensity, and nodded his head vigorously at the 


closing words of the bewildered witness. 


“That man’s concerned in it,” said the keen 
observer to his friend. “Didn't you notice how 
his eyes shifted around ?” 

ow about this next one?” inquired the friend. 

“He's guilty of something,” asserted the keen 

observer. ‘No man stares at people in that bold, 


defiant way if he has a clear conscience. 
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MOTHERS OF SKIN-TORTURED 
Babies Should Know That Warm Baths 
With Cuticura Soap and Gentle 
Anointings with Cuticura, 

The great Skin Cure, afford instant relief, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of torturing, dis- 
figuring eczemas, rashes, itchings, and irritations of 
infants and children when all else fails. Guaranteed 
absolutely pure, and may be used from the hour of 
birth. No other cure is believed to be so pure, 80 
sweet, so speedily effective as Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment, sold throughout the world. (Adv. 


The e Hayes Method 


ful because ———, 
Personal, Skilful, Reliable "Expe perienced. 70,000 
References anywhere. WRITE FOR BOOK SY. 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


YOU NO M EN Wanted to learn telegra- 


Patt 4 take goed 
<xpenses low. Schoo! 36 

ears old. Connected with ra 
ALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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You Will 
Need this Box 
on Your Vacation 


Invaluable when traveling, 
camping or yachting 


Buy 4 cakes of Williams’ Jer- 
sey Cream Toilet Soap and 
your druggist will give you free 
a handsome nickeled, hinged- 
cover soap box. If he doesn’t, 
send us 60 cents in stamps and 
we will mail, postpaid, 4 cakes 
of soap and the soap box; but 
it will be cheaper to get them 
of your druggist. 

Williams’ Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap is like Williams’ 
Shaving Soap—like it in 
lather, and like it in after 
effects. The offer of the box 
is to induce you to try 
the soap thorougbly. 
Price, 15 cents per 
cake. 


Siingi ! Boys make money during vacation La 
ding instamps! We help you—oar 8 pkt 
000 asstd. fine, many odd, incl. Malay, New "d, 
ste Pres! 4 ‘iburn, yy 
c., Free um a ST " 
wtd. 50%. EB. J. Schuster Co 9. Bt. Louis, Mo. 




















MexicanSelf-Refrigerating Jugs 


Will chill water so cold as to hurt your teeth in hottest 
weather without use of ice. Just fill with water; the 
ing does the rest by process of surface evaporation 
d 11-5 gals. Unique and ornate. Sent by mail, ‘ali 
charges prepaid, ,on receipt of price, ®3.25each, %6.00 
per pair. emit by bank draft or money-order only. 


THE MEXICAN EXPORT COMPANY, 
Primera Santo Domingo No. 7, City of Mexico, Mexico. 


FULLY NOURISHED 
GRAPE-NUTS A PERFECTLY BALANCED FOOD. 























No chemist’s analysis of Grape-Nuts can begin 





value as shown by personal experience. 

It is a food that is perfectly balanced, supplies 
the needed elements of brain and nerves in all 
stages of life from the infant, through the stren- 
uous times of active middle life, and is a comfort 
and support in old age. 

“For two years I have used Grape-Nuts with 
milk and a little cream, for breakfast. I am com- 
fortably hungry for my dinner at noon. 

“T use little meat, plenty of vegetables and fruit, 
in season, for the noon meal, and if tired at tea 
time, take Grape-Nuts alone and feel perfectly 
nourished. 

“Nerve and brain power, and memory are much 
improved since using Grape-Nuts. I am over 
sixty and weigh 155 lbs. My son and husband 
seeing how I had improved, are now using Grape- 
Nuts. 

“My son, who is a travelling man, eats nothing 
for breakfast but Grape-Nuts and a glass of milk. 
An aunt, over 70, seems fully nourished on Grape- 
Nuts and cream.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read ‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 































ADDRESS 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CoO. 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Ct. 
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‘GeEDISON PHONOGRAPH 


is the only sound-reproducing instrument with Edison’s latest 
improvements. It has the clearest, strongest Records, the 
most durable reproducing point and the correctly shaped horn. 


The Edison Phonograph also offers a form of amusement which cannot be obtained in any other 
similar instrument, and that is the fun of making your own Records. Ask your dealer about this 


Ten Records made by William Jennings BRYAN 


We have pleasure in announcing ten Edison Records made by Mr. Bryan 
at his home in Lincoln, Nebraska, consisting of the best passages from 
his favorite speeches. Ready at all Edison stores this month. Ask your 
dealer. Besides the twenty-four Records in the regular 
list, the July Records contain five new Grand Opera 
selections by famous operatic stars. Hear them at the 
nearest Edison store now. 


Ask your dealer or write to us for the new catalogue of Edison Phono- 
graphs, THE PHONOGRAM, describing each July Record in detail ; and 
the CoMPLETE CATALOGUE, listing all Edison Records now in existence. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO.,13 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N.J. 
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»O Edison. 



















































“¢ Tt is the Connoth family silver,’’ Mrs. James 

| Connoth, senior, said, very impressively, as 

she opened the diminutive cupboard of the 

new cottage, and set away a glittering mass of 

rich old shapes—gravy bowls, fish platters and 
le dishes. 

“‘My, but it is lovely! I should think you 
would hate to give it up,’’ Mrs. Detwater said, 
drawing in a deep breath of appreciation. 

‘Well, of course Ido. James says I am silly, 
and I suppose Iam. But I do so want those 
blessed children to have everything lovely from 
the start. It really must not go out of the 
family, however. If Lucile should die —’’ 

Mrs. Detwater drew herself up with a little 
start. ‘‘You need not trouble yourself the least 
bit about that,’’ she said, stiffly. ‘‘It would 
all come back the same day. The Detwaters 
never set any real store on anything, either, 
unless it is an heirloom. John wouldn’t dream 
of keeping them.’’ 

The two women, for the last week more 
strongly united than usual by the completion 
of the cottage between their own particular 
homes, and the loss, each, of the one and only 
lamb, were now moving slowly toward the 
dining-room. 

“That is the handsomest set of mahogany I 
ever saw—your present to the children,’’ Mrs. 
Connoth said, enthusiastically, as she peeped 
through the dining-room door. ‘‘I suppose it 
is a hundred years old, or more.’’ 

A slight cloud trembled in Mrs. Detwater’s 
handsome dark eyes.+ ‘‘Dear me, yes. It 
belonged to Great-Great-Grandfather 
Detwater. Our family 
value that as our rich- 
est heirloom. If John 
should die—I suppose, 
of course, a wife really 
has a right in all her 
husband’s property, 
but —_?? 

This time it was 
Mrs. Connoth’s turn 
to flush with annoy- 
ance. ‘‘The table and 
chairs would come 
right back,’’ she said, 
decisively, ‘‘ unless ’’ 
—Mrs. Connoth pos- 
sessed a happy sense 
of humor—‘‘the rela- 
tives should stay over 
a few days. It might 
seem a little odd to 
them to see the silver 
and mahogany disap- 
pearing at the same 
time.’’ 

Mrs. Detwater rarely 
made humorous re- 
marks, but she could 
appreciate them. She 
now burst into merry 
laughter. 

‘*How perfectly fool- 
ish we are to be think- 
ing about their dying! 
It—it seems almost wicked when they are so 
well and happy, doesn’t it? Suppose we talk 
about something practical. Lucile was asking 
me to-day what to use for upholstery in the 
guest-room. She wants it inexpensive, but 
dainty, of course. I told her I thought French 
cretonne would be the very thing. It can be 
replenished at a small cost when soiled, or 
laundered nicely, if care is used.’’ 

Mrs. Connoth took a seat on one of the dully 
glowing mahogany chairs with a sigh of evident 
dismay. 

“Oh, do you? Tt seems to me tapestry would 

look so much richer with the cherry furnish- 
ings. Then it outlasts a dozen changes of 
cretonne, and would save the worry of so much 
upholstery. ’’ 
_ Thus did these two women, with the best 
intentions in the world, sit at constant variance 
upon each subject which had to do with the 
interest of their own special lamb. Each day 
they met for renewed but polite battle, while 
the ‘blessed children’’ rode in ecstasy over the 
lovely hillsides, all unconscious of the trouble 
they were awakening in maternal breasts, and 
little caring, during this iong, delightful honey- 
moon, whether the furniture was mahogany or 
pine, the dishes silver or crockery, or the up- 
holstery velvet or cotton, just so they had each 
other’s love. 

The trouble reached its full vigor when, just 
a year from the time the quaint little cottage 
had its first housewarming, Master John Det- 
water, second, arrived, in the shape of a fat, 
sood-natured, and altogether lovable baby. 

“Tt is the Detwater nose—for all the world 
like his Great-Grandfather Detwater’s!’? Mrs. 
Detwater panted excitedly, when upon the 
second day she was admitted for a brief space of 
time into the enchanted chamber. ‘‘ And do look 
at those lovely hands! His grandmother’s, Ann 
Maria Detwater’s, hands were noted all over 
the country—so expressive and shapely. It is 
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perfectly amazing how a baby’s hand can be 
so exactly like hers !’’ 

This was a little too much for Mrs. Connoth, 
who had settled several hours before that the 
hands belonged to her side of the family. 

‘*They are his Grandfather Connoth’s hands,”’ 


she said, firmly and coldly. ‘‘See with what 
determination he clenches his little fist. His 
grandfather was just that way—a man of vig- 


orous will. The complexion is much like. his 
Grandmother Connoth’s. She was considered 
a great beauty.’’ 


The nurse turned away from the bedside to 
look out of the window at the gathering twi- 
light. There was an odd smile on her face. 
She was quite used to this sort of thing; and it 
pleased her rather fanciful mind to picture the 
women who wore such lurid complexions be- 
comingly, and the august gentlemen, bestocked 





and beribboned, with the flat, mere suggestion 

















“THEY ARE HIS GRANDFATHER CONNOTH'’'S HANDS,” SHE 


of features for noses. As June faded into the 
depressing heat of advancing summer, the little 
mother did not gain her strength as it was 
hoped she might, but lay for hours, sleeping 
in her hammock in the shade of the big trees 
while the reign of the grandmothers waxed 
supreme. 

The cottage, nestled just between the homes, 
was easily accessible. One grandmother was 
always there, usually both. Then the variety 
of opinions, ways and methods that flew rife 
over the head of the unconscious babe would 
have startled most youngsters into instant op- 
position. But this child possessed the admi- 
rable trait of a declared uncle on the Detwater 
side, and a still more emphatically declared 
aunt on the Connoth side, of not being easily 
disturbed. 

From polite suggestion, the skirmish between 
the two grandmothers grew into open battle. 
Grandmother Detwater held that rocking created | 
a love for mother in the babe from the very | 
start. Mrs. Connoth, who was more of a club- 
woman than Mrs. Detwater, and more modern 
in her views, insisted it was a crime to rock 
him. One favored all-wool garments, the other 
silk and wool mixed. One advocated washing 
the bottle with shot, and soaking them in soda- | 
water; the other thought sterilizing the only | 
sanitary method. One scoffed at the old-fash- | 
ioned feather pillows for the crib; the other 
sighed over the stiff, hygienic, pillowless hair 
mattress. And over and through it all waged 
most fierce the skirmish concerning which side 
owned the rights to the nose, the hands and the 
complexion. Beforé the summer was over, 
these two really good-souled women had passed 
from open battle to the ignominy of ambush 
methods. 

Mrs. Detwater, peeping through her window 
one morning, and seeing the minister entering 
the Connoth gate for an unusually early call, 








rushed wildly forth, and had John Detwater, 


second, bathed and well-rocked to sleep before 
Mrs. Connoth, panting and dismayed, arrived 
upon the scene. Mrs. Connoth, noticing that 
Mrs. Detwater had a guest drop in unexpectedly 
to tea, piled all the much-discussed Detwater 
feathers on a high shelf, and replaced the 
hygienic hair mattress in the crib, reposing the 
baby thereon, with his bottle, and the assurance 
that only very careless or ignorant parents ever 
ruined their children’s brains by rocking. 

Just how far matters would have gone is 
hard to tell if providence had not intervened by 
tumbling Mrs. Detwater down the cellar steps 
and breaking an ankle. 

After the excitement and worst distress were 
all over, the doctor gone, and Mrs. Detwater 
reposing as comfortably as possible on a fine 
old mahogany bedstead, in the very middle of 
one of her much-loved feather beds, Mrs. Con- 
noth came creeping back for the second time to 
see if she had everything she needed. 

“TI don’t mind the pain so much,’’ Mrs. 
Detwater said, in answer to an inquiry from 
Mrs. Connoth, ‘‘but I suppose now you’ll have 
the baby every bit of the time—and—and he 
will forget all about me.’’ 

Mrs. Connoth stopped to tuck in an end of 
the long counterpane before she found courage 

to answer. 

“T’ll run bring him now,’’ she said, 
with sudden noble determination. ‘‘He 
can play with his toys every day on your 
bed. I expect I am the one he will most 
likely forget. I’ve always noticed children 
take a great deal of comfort in playing 
on a bed where there is an invalid to give 
them his full time.’’ 

What Mrs. Detwater learned from the 
baby, or what the baby found out from 


, 









his grandmother that long, bright after- 
noon neither one ever told. But when | 
Mrs. Connoth came back in the early | 
twilight to take the little fellow to his | 
evening meal, she was amazed, salmost 
awed, at the look of peace and under- 
standing which rested on both faces, 
snuggled happily together on the big 
feather pillow. 

**T declare,’’ she said, stop- 
ping short in the doorway and 
making one last magnanimous 
effort, for she was withal a 
most tender-hearted woman, 
“I do believe that child’s 
nose is growing more like a 
Detwater’s every day !’’ 

A bright rush of pleasure 
spread over the invalid’s face. 
**T thought you would see 
it in time—for all the world 
like his Great-Grandfather 
Detwater’s !’’ 

Then, as Mrs. Connoth came 
nearer the bed, she turned her 





flushed face slightly away to 
say, ‘‘And isn’t it odd? I 
' was just thinking a little while 
\ before you came—I have had 
\ such a fine chance to study 
them to-day—that his hands 
are quite a good deal like the 
picture you have of your father 
—the one in the back library.’’ 
**So they are,’’ Mrs. Con- 
noth answered, joyfully. Then 
suddenly she stooped and kissed 
the white face on the pillow. 
‘*Tt’s a blessed baby, isn’t it?’’ she laughed. 
‘*The very best points on both sides united.’’ 


SAID. 








**Yes,’’ Mrs. Detwater answered, with a 


happy sigh, ‘‘your grandson and mine—and | 


always, after this, we are going to let him 


draw us nearer and nearer, as the dear little | 


fellow would have done all along if we had 
only given him half a chance.’’ 


® © 


WHAT HE HEARD. 


or the first time in many years Mr. Ashcraft 
forgot to attend to his regular Monday 
morning job of winding the clock in his room. 
Very late that night, or rather very early the 
next morning, he awoke with a sudden start. 

‘*‘What was that noise?’’ he said to himself. 
**T certainly heard something.’’ 

He listened intently, but could hear no sus- 
picious sound. 

**T know there’s something wrong,’’ he said. 
**T can feel it in the air. Iam going to get up 
and see what it is.’’ 

He rose from his bed, lighted a lamp, and 
searched the room. Then he explored the rest 
of the house. There was nothing wrong. 
Everything was exactly as he had left it when 
he went to bed. 

**T’ll have to give it up!’’ he muttered, as he 
returned to his room. ‘‘I must have been mis- 
taken. By the way, I wonder what time it is?’’ 

Holding the lamp up, he looked at the clock. 
The hands pointed to twenty minutes after two. 
Then he made the discovery that the faithful 
old timepiece was not going. It had stopped at 
the hour and minute indicated. 

“I understand it now,’’ he said, with a 
sheepish grin. ‘‘What I heard was the clock 
stopping.’’ 

Winding it up, he crawled into bed again, and 
presently his snores mingled with the customary 





ticking of the old clock. 

























FROM THE FAMOUS 5 
Taylor’s 

Hat 

Store. 





Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, Can't be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 

nience. Rollit, crush 

$ { 00 it, dent it. Always 
8 ready for a journey 


or the piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post 
guaranteed 


paid. $1.50 


eeted 4 Send ize wanted to p-—-— 4 4 
HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. : 


TAYLOR'S 
R 


emit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 
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[¥ you want all the enjoy- 
ment of icecream with- 
out the laborious 
grind supposed to be con- 
nected with ice cream ma- 
king, get the Alaska Freezer. 


IT FREEZES ICE CREAM 
IN 2 TO 4 MINUTES. 


The secret isin the dash- 
er. Look atit. Automatic 
wood scrapers take the 
cream from sides of can 
and throw it toward the . 
center, where the “mixing + 
spoons” catch it and beat it as by hand, making 
the smoothest ice cream ever produced 

Requires least ice, least labor, least time. All 
metal parts that come in contact with the cream 
are covered with pure block tin. All outside metal 
arts are galvanized and will not rust. Tubs of 
Best grade Northern pine, treated with a prepa 
ration that makes them water-proof. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Alaska Freezer we will 
send a four-quart size prepaid anywhere in New 
England on receipt of $2.70, but ask your dealer first. 


Send for Catalogue and Ice Cream Recipes. 


THE ALASKA FREEZER CO., Winchendon, Mass. 

















BOY’S BASEBALL SUIT. 


The Complete Suit given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new subscrip- 





tion and 45 cents extra, postage included. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 


We offer a Boy’s Complete 
Suit, consisting of Trousers, 
Shirt, Cap and Belt. The Suit 
is well made of gray flannel 
with all the “kinks” peculiar to 
suits worn by the professional 
player. Our offer also includes 
an Initial, which may be at- 
tached to the breast of the 
Shirt. Sizes 8 to 16 years. 


CATCHER’S MITT. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 35 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 


Made of the celebrated Cali- 
fornia Napa tanned leather, 
which will not harden from 
exposure. Patent laced thumb 
and strap fastening. Has a 
deep pocket to protect the 
thumb and fingers. 


BASEMAN’S MITT. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 


This Combination Mitt has 
a drab horsehide palm, olive 
leather back, deep pocket, and 
strap and fastener at the wrist. 


FIELDER’S GLOVE. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 20 cents 
extra, postage and packi included 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 

This Glove is made of the 
finest quality of chrome-tanned 
leather, padded in such a man- 
ner as to make it soft and pliable. 
Has raised heel with double 
stitching and web thumb. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















Makes delicious and 


wholesome pud- 
ding and dessert 
at short notice. 





TIME AND 
PATIENCE, as it 




























cartons 


ready for 
instant use. 


+ 


Is of the same 
high quality as 
"Stickney & Poor’s" 
Spices, popular for 
over ninety years. 
















For House Cleaning. 


When washing floors A little Sulpho-Napthol 
in the bath refreshes 
and invigorates. 


or woodwork one 
tablespoonful in a pail 
of water will work 
wonders. Not only re- 
moves dirt, but kills all 
disease germs. 

A cloth dampened 
in a weak solution of 
Sulpho-Napthol rubbed 
over carpets freshens 
their color and makes 
them moth-proof. 


Use Sulpho-Napthol 

keep the house 
sweet and clean. 
Booklet Sent Free. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL 


MERRIMAC 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 








— 























The Great Cleaner and Disinfectant 


For the Sick Room. 


The antiseptic and dis- 
infecting qualities of 
Sulpho-Napthol make 
it invaluable in the 
sick room. Its general 
use in: hospitals and 
by our best physicians 
is its strongest recom- 
mendation. 


In sealed bottles and 


yellow packages. 


10 cents, 25 cents, 
50 cents and $1.00. 
THE ORIGINAL, 


but with many 
imitators. 


COM PAN Y 


BOSTON 


BOSTON 





FOR YOUR “DAYS OFF.” 






Boy’s Indian Wigwam. 


purposes. 


case paid by receiver. 


This Wigwam is 6% feet high, 6 feet in diameter at the 
base, and large enough for camping 
Made of strong brown 
drill, yet is light and can ‘be easily 
packed into a small space. It is also 
easily pitched, as 6 or 7 saplings, 
which may be cut on the spot, fur- 
nish all the support that is necessary. 

: Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 90 cents extra. 
Price $2.00. Sent by express, charges in either 
Shipping weight 4 lbs. 


Heavy Canvas Hammocks. 
















It is [generally agreed that for real service a Canvas Ham- 

mock cannot be excelled. They may be left outdoors the 

entire season without injury, dry quickly after a storm, 
and are very durable. 

The Hammock we offer is made of 
heavy white canvas, 40x 82 inch bed, 
with a canvas-covered bow Spreader 
and heavy leading cords. 





The Hammock with Spreader given only to ‘Companion subscribers for 


one new subscription and 60 cents extra. 
charges in either case paid by receiver. 


Price $1.75. Sent by express, 
Shipping weight 5 lbs. 





WALL TENT. 





























Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


Length and Breadth. | Height of Tent. | Height of Wall. | Price of Tent. Price of Fly 
6 x 6 6 feet. 3 feet. $ 4.50 $ 1.75 
: ae 7 ” to 6.00 2.50 
7 x 9% 7 x | is 7.00 3.25 
9%x 9% 94 “ Mie 10.50 4.00 
10 x12 9% “ a 12.25 5.25 
12 x15 9% “ em 15.00 6.50 
14 x17 10% “ 4 “ 18.50 8.75 
14 x20 12% “ _: 24.00 10.50 

66 99 
A” TENT. 
Size, 6x6 feet . . Price, $3.75 | Size, 7x9% feet. . Price, $ 6.00 
Size, 7x7 feet. . Price, 5.00 | Size, 10x12 feet. . Price, 10.25 














Bristol Steel Rod and Outfit. 


Either a Bass or a Fly Rod, with Reel and Line, given 
only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions 
and $3.00 extra. Price $6.50. Sent by express, charges 


in either case paid by receiver. 






We offer a choice of either a jointed Bristol Bass 
Rod, 8% feet long, with celluloid wound handle, 


nickel handle mountings, solid reel seat above the 
hand, German silver tie guides and tip, a 60-yard rub- 
ber double multiplying Reel and 150 feet oiled silk 
line; or a Bristol Fly Rod, 9 feet long, with an 80-yard 
single-action rubber and nickel Reel, with bushed 
bearings, flush balance handle, back-sliding click, and 
150 feet oiled silk line. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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